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TO-DAY NOT 10-RORROW. 





BY M. A. 





To-morrow—have you seen itt 
Have you felt its noontide balm ? 
Can you tell me of ite sunshine, 
Of ite storms or of ite calm f 


lo- morrow ! have you listened 
To its praises from a friend, 

W ho bas traced ite hours and roinutes 
From the daylight to the end? 


To-morrow ! that to morrow 
That forever stays away, 

That forever leaves us stranded 
On the bleak shores of to-day. 


To-day, and not to morrow, 
is the time so wisely given 
To do the work that's needed, 
And fit our souls for heaven. 


We'll seize the shining moments 
That glide so swiftly by, 

And garnish them with jewels 
Of beauty, ere they fiy, 


We'll drink, if God so wills it, 
Uur earthly crop of sorrow, 
And pray for grace and mercy 
Today, and not to-morrow. 


MARRED BY FATE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GLORY’S LOVERS,”’ 
“AN ARCH-IMPOSTOR,’’ “HUSHED 
uP!’ “a LOVER FROM OVER 
THE 68EA,”’ ETC.” 














CHAPTER L 


fP\UE under-mistress at Minerva House 
was droning outa dictation lesson 
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Philadelphia, Saturday, October 3, 1896. 


“Haven't the leastidea. How do you | Miss Shaddock, of course, checked them. 


spell ‘immemorial’? I’ve got about six 
‘m’s’ In it.”’ 

“Don’t know,” replied the other. 

“What stuff it all is!” murmured Jess 
witb a stifled yawn. “Who cares whetber 
the kimg can impose taxes or not? I’m 


sure I don’t. Taxes must be just as beastly | 


whoever puts them on.”’ 

‘You mustn’t say ‘beastly,’ Jese,”’ whis- 
pered Polly Baker warningly. “Remem- 
ber you got two bundred lines for it the 
other day !’’ 

“I don’t care,”’ retorted Jess, in the same 
undertone, and behind the screen of her 
long, shapely band, which supported her 
head, and ocoasionally ruffied the besuti- 
fal bair when she was puzsied by a partioc- 
ularly long word, fe 

**Beastly’s a good word, and it describes 
this dreary rubbish exactly. Oh, how I 
wish England never had bad any history, 
or that Maceulay bad never been born! 
W bat does a man want to makea nuisance 
of himself for generation after genera- 
tion? Tbere she goes again, and | haven’t 
got haif the last sentence duwn yet! How 
I should liketo jumpupand scream, or 
roll the ink pot right along the desk, or do 
anything—anything—tbat would make 
ber stop that awful grind, grind, grind! I 
feel as if——”’ 

‘‘Miss Newton, did I hear you speak ?” 


“Gently, young ladies!” she exclaimed- 
| “*Be good enough to remember that this ie 
| not a Board school, but an establishment 
| for training the daughters of gentiemen. 
Come back to your places and leave the 
schoolroom slowly, and with something of 
kraceand dignity, notlike a—a band of 
street Arabs !’’ 

The girls came back slowly and sullenly, 
and then marched out by twos and threes; 
but there wasn’t very mucb grace and dig- 
nity about it. Jess and Polly Baker, of 
course, remained, 

Miss Shaddook eyed Polly severely, and 
Jess sourly; for, tnough Jess war the 
favorite of ali the girls, she did not stand 
very high in Miws Shaddock’s estimation; 
for reasons which will presently be made 
apparent. 

‘Imposition again, Miss Newton, I ob- 
serve,’ she said, acidly. “itis a strange 
thing that you cannot conform tothe rules 
of the establishment, or frame your con- 
duct on acceptable lines. You have been 
insubordinate again, I suppose ?’’ 

“I suppose so,” said Jess, without look- 
ing up, or discontinuing her writing. 

Miss Shaddock flushed angrily; Jess 
could make ber angry with a word ora 


look. 
“Is that intended for impertinence, Miss 


Newton ?”’ 
“No,” said Jess, calmly. “Only for the 





demanded the mistress, breaking off in the 
middie of a sentence, and eyeing ~ ess | 


sternly. 
“Very !ikely; your ears are big enough!” | 


murmured Jess, carefully under her | 
breath; then, aloud— 

“Yes, Miss Grimes; | daresay you did; ! 
was speaking a“ 

‘You will please write two bundred and 





from Macaulay. It wasilate in Au- fifty Lnes from this chapter,in the play 
gust, the schoolroom botand stuffy, and | time, Miss Newton,” was the stern and | 


the teacher’s voice exasperating in its | dignified rejoinder. ‘Talking during class 


dreary monotone, 

Most of us love Macaulay, and many of 
a8 think no writer more musical; the score 
or soof girls who bent over their desks 
and scribbled him down hated bim as only 
tchoolgiris can hate, 

It was just before the autumn holidays; 
they were sick of school, and longing, with 
infinite lounging, for the breaking up, and 
they yawned and stretched themselves 
surreptitiously, and muttered and mumb- 
led under their breath as the good woman, 
who, for ber sins, was set over those young 
people, ground out the neatly-turned sen- 


ences, knocking all the music and rhythwn | 


outof them, and rendering them instru- 
inents of torture. 


There was the usual variety in tbe girls 


| 
| 


is strictly prohibited, as you are aware.” 
Jess shrugged ber shapely shoulders 
again, and pursed her lips. 
“] told you so!’ whispered Polly, in- 
cautiously. 
*‘Miss Baker, you, too, spoke, I believe,’ | 
rapped out tbe teacher. ‘You will'do the 
same task.” 
Polly flushed over her fair, fat face, and 


| looked inclined to cry. 


—torné were fat, some were thin; truth | 
compels one to the sed admission that 


inost were plain. 

One girl alone would beve attracted at- 
tention. She was seated in the middie of a 
long torm, and seemed more weary than 


the otvers; but the piquancy of an oval | 


face, grayish-biue eyes, a daintily curved 
nose and mouth, and hair almost black in 
Color, but as soft as silk, raised her above 
the commonplace appearance of ber schoo!- 
fellows, 

‘ Her pretty face and graceful figure were 
ull of promise—she would be a beautiful 
woman presently; and, even now, in her 
Plain and very much worn dress, she had 


that charm which some girls possess—and 
80meé do bot. 


OT b. oe » 
Tha: the King could not impose taxes 


— 'the consent of Parliament is ad- 
- have been, from time immemo 
.— ndamental law of Eagiand 
~— © mistress, 
%? « : a — do you spell ‘admitted;’ one 
Owne, » ., “hispered the girl next to the | 
—_— the gray-biue eyes and dark 
Joes 


Newton shrugged ber snoulders. 


“] wish you didn’teit next to me; you 
always get me intoa acrape,’’ she mut- 
tered; then, suddenly, ina contrite tone, 
“No, 1 don’t, Jess! i’d rather sit by you 
and get the impositions than—than chum 
with any other girl!’ 

“That’s because you srean idiot,’’ re 
marked Jess. ‘“‘Never mind, Poily. I'll 
heip you. I’lidoall the middie lines for 
you; she won’t notice it; For goodness’ 
sake don’tcry! I’d rasher—ratber write 
out all Macaulay than shed a tear!’ 

“| know you would; but you're differ 
enutto me, Jess. I wisb, 1 wish | were 
like you!’ 

“Well, you are an idiot!” said Jess 
“Like me!” She laughed under her breath; 
then, with a sigh, added, “Ub, be quiet, 
and let us finish this; we baven’t baif of it 
down, 1l’m sure; and we shell get another 
impo, if we don’t mind!” 

The dictation lesson dragged itself out, 
the rickety clock chimed haif past four, 
the bead mistress, Miss Shaddcek, came 
in—from a cemfortable nap in her own 


parior—to dismiss the school. 

This she did as if she had been doing ail 
the hard work, instead f ying m the 
sofa, and withan air ‘ exhaustion a 
long suffering which, perbeps - 
hated worse than any other “ 
ners. 

The girls tossed their books inside tneir 
desks, stretched their arins,and made «# 
rush for the open door, through which the 


| afternoon sunlight was pouring enticingly. 


truth, Miss Shaddock.”’ 

Miss Shaddock looked at her with com- 
pressed lips, then taorned her attention to 
Polly Baker, wbo sat trembling at Jess’ 
temerity. 

“And you, too, Miss Baker, have an im- 
position, I see ?’’ 

“Yes; | spoke to Jess—l mean Miss 
Newton,” said poor Polly. 

“Be good enough to call Miss Newton 
by her surname,” said Miss Shaddock. 

‘No; I spoke to her,’’ said Jess. 

“Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,’ said Miss Shaddock, uttering 
the worn out platitude as if she had just 
in vented it. 

“J am not surprised that you have trans- 
wressed the rules, seeing thet you are sit 
ting next Miss Newton. Miss Newton, you 
will take your task toa desk On the olner 
side of the room. Miss Baker, you will 
rernain where you are.”’ 

Jeas got up with exasperating slowness 
and carried, firstthe Macaulay, then ber 
copy-book, then her blotting pad, and, 
baving seated berself, got up and came 
back for her pen which she pretended she 
had forgotten. 

Even then, her little game was pot 
finished, for, with an @xciamation, ‘Ob, 
the ink!” she went back for the ink- 


stand. 
Soe went through this elaborate and 


artistically played performance Lecause 
ahe knew that Miss Shaddock was dying 
to get back to ber couch, and the parior 
where her tea was awaiting her; and, no 
sooner bad that estimable lady removed 
the light of her countenance from tne 
schoolroom then Jess lugged all her things 
beck again to her former place. 

“Ob, Jess!” exclaimed Polly, agtast, 
“she may comé back—or Misa Grimes!" 

“{ gon’t care,” said Jess. “I\'m going to 
sitby you, and lm going to write the 
greater part of yourimpo. Let's be quick 


about it; lam longing for the feelof the 
gun and the air I shall oc m yeelf 
the very bottes rner of the ay “ur 
yi ; OSPR nw A Sea Vag 

She wr 

en 8086 K + I Ha sow | 
eyes, and the solt, re ps draw x 

‘Oh, how I hate this room, and th 
whole place !"’ she said. “ifever | leave 


it | ehall dream of it every night I #ha 
never forget it. It willalways be some 
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where at the back of my eyes. Don’t you 
kpow what | mean?’ 

Polly Baker nodded, and sucked ber 

mn. 
Aad, though it’s all so hideously grim 
and dreary, it’s a complete sham. We 
never learn anytbing—there’s nobody to 
teach us, Miss Shaddock knows nothing, 
and Miss (irimes knows lees; and, if it 
weren’t for the fun of teasing them, | think 
I should go mad !’’ 

“I think you are a little mad sometimes, 
Joas,”’ said Polly. Then she yawned and 
sighec. “Oh, how bungry I am!” 

Jew laugbed. 

“You always are!’’ shesaid. ‘Fat peo- 
ple are always starving. Wait here «a 
minute,” she added, unnecessarily, and 
ran towards the door. 

“Jeas, Jews!’’ implored Polly, implor- 
ingly. But Jess bad gone like a flash. She 
was back presentiy, with abun and raap- 
berry tart. 

“There you are!’’ she said, dropping 
tham on Polly's exercise book. 

“Ob, Joss! What adear girl you are! 
But, how could you! How did you get 


them ?’’ 
J] got them from the red headed Parker 


giri—promised to do ber French exercise 
for ber. No, 1 won’t bave any. | couldn't 
eat anything; it would choke me. Here, 
push over that impo.’’ 
Polly pushed it over, with a sigh. 
“Thank goodness it won't last much 
longer!” she said. “Oh, how I long for 





the besking-up day.’’ ‘Then as if smitten 
by asudden compunction, she said, in a 
lower voice and timidly, ‘Are you going 


| home for these holidays, Jesus 7’’ 


Jeas bent lower over her task, and her 
face flushed. 

“I don’t know,” she said. 

Polly Baker looked at her pitying|ly. 

“How iong is it since you have been 


| boms, Jews?’ she asked, softly. “Three 


terme, tan't it?’’ 

“You,’’ sald Joss. Sbe got up, and sat on 
the desk, with her feeton the form, her 
elbows on ber knees, and ber chin in her 
bands 

Sbe looked at that moment, with thesun- 
light touching Ger soft biack hair, and 
casting the shadow of her long lashes upon 
the ivory-linted face, like a picture by 
Millais—in bis early days. Polly gea@ed at 
ber adumlring/y. 

“How pretty you are, Jess! | am so 
sorry for you!’ 

“Don't ve,’ said Jess, almost fercely. 
“And yet I pity myself. Think of it! 
Three terms! And! don’t know whether 
i shail go away tlese holidays,” 

“Doesn't your father write ?’’ 

Jens suook her head. 

“No. Sometimes I think that he bas 
q"ite forgotten that he has got a daughter. 
But doa’t blame him, Polly. He has been 
very unfortunate. He is very poor. | 
suppose in Lis struggle with the worid, he 
hasn't Umeto think of me!’ 

Polly uunched ber raspberry tart, and 
gazed at (he graceful figure and beautiful, 
sombre face, syin pathetically, 

“| suppose he dvesn't have m6 bome be- 
cause be cannot afford it 
be has paid for me all these three leriuis, 


I don’t suppose 


and | wonder—bitterly ‘that Miss Shad 
dock doean’tturn me adrift Il ought to 
be gratefu her for keeping nme here, but 
| Know that she*dves so because I'm xg i 
“ r rer anu . A 
x 
“ 

a a 4 Lae 
I “© at OO a ‘ | 4 
should goand live with bh! rather 
liveon scrust auda giass of water, and 
strugg’6, outlin the worid th tian slay 
bere, living on Miss Suaddock s+ iarity.”’ 








2 


“Perbape be'll pry presently,” suggested 
Polly. . 

“Il don't Know,” sald Jess. “] don't 
know anything of his affaira, or what he 
does, I bellewe e's something on the 
Stock Exchange I'we never seen much 
ofbim My wether died when I was 
quite a little thing; Ican just remember 
her. 

“Then | was sent to a school—before 
this one—and omiy went home for the 
holidays We lived in a piece called 
Camden Toe s-— quite a poor part of Lon- 
doa.” 

Poliy Raker cooked at ber, wonderingly. 
Polly wes the deugbter of a flourishing 
M. P., went home im the holidays to a big 
house, bet plenty of pocketmoney and 
hoste of friends 

“Poor Jess" she murmured, ‘Jeas,”’ 
eageriy, “ell poe aome home with me. 
I'm sure my mether would be glad to 

bave the nicest 


have you, and we wil! 


time! Dor 

Joes shook ber bead. 

“Nea Polly,” «be eald, “I shouldn't like 
Merwe icle ber face flushed, and ber 

lips quiveresd | bawen't anything to go 

This, amt mv olack merino dress | 

Sunday are the only deoent 


v can oall them de 


tn, 


in 
“wear on 
(jreasee [ve got ‘ 


cent Pem’t think it. No; I shall go 
down te the seaette «ith Mise Shaddock, 
at Ueta am.* 


e for the bolidays to be 
se heck © you and some 
ke” 


over, thet ! 
of the others | 


- 


“But— veted Polly 

Jones the desk, and took up ber 
pen again. 

“Dem teey another work,” she said, al- 
moet fereslx *And don’ttell the giris 
what [ve tel’ wen: though I oan trust 
you. But. perbars, they Know already. 
Miss She K tent above telling them. 
dilwe | ‘letter g paper and don’t ssy 
anothe wort. or? sbeall bate myself for 
having ‘ rea? 

Polly ote. She alewaye did what Jess 
told her Jus soribbied rapidly, then 
pushed the ey ereres teck to Polly. 

“There: rea niv te write ten lines!’ 

Ste @r et ber own task; then, with a 
long Dbeea' sen i a stretching of thesupple 
arms *t the sehool-room, and 
wen? ont the bet and dusty play- 
wre whet giris were tearing 
arour t « me snc ecreaming, afler the 
manner « o the + zk ; 

They « _ round her—for she was 
m fave rete cereehing ber to join in a 
game, Dol she sbeek ber head, and, mak- 
ing (er way he warmest corner, coiled 
herse * . ar coming ber head against 
the +» ~ * ber eyes 

Kee " Sa Pot sleeping. She was 
think rs kivg of the father who 
bat Tory ms ber and left herto the ten- 
der m- «* of Mies Shaddook’'s charity. 

The » ‘seemed very hard to Jexsr 
that atlermoem, amd, in the dark clouds 
tbat surroo moet ber young life, she saw 
ne rie \ea vwetthe rift was Were, and 


the «un eas beginning to shine througb 
it 


A’rs mteota child, the youngest of 
the ect came up to her presently. She 
had « k tm ber hand, and looked 
trou biel 

“Are ¥ esieep, Jess’ ahe asked, 
timid! y 

* Yes sat Jess, opening her eyes, 
“fast Wat is it? 

*t war ado my leweon,”’ aald the child, 
wid re of ber moutb well down. 
‘Wen | yow help me, Jess? You can do 


everyih oe. and tather says, if I get the 


putre “term, he'll give me one of those 
Dig at ‘ one ”’ 

Joss «moet: Dut she took the book, and 
the chil t cotled up beside her. 

“tow clewer wou are, Jesa!'’ she said, 
aimirimg ». as Jews explained away the 
diMecu lie 


“) wish | kKnewas much as you, 
and «as like pou,” she added. “Will you 
let ms &is* You ?” 

toms: Sem! ber head—there was a sudden 
moteture in ber evea 

Dron "t that, Annile,’’ she said. 
“There rem away; you'll get full marks 
for that to-morrow.” 

The wtetfo!! 
the reak De 


ww 


y counted days wore on, and 
Pp night arrived. On these 
occasions Mixes Nheddock asked the par- 


enta, and the “nobility and gentry” around 
Miner ta ose, to witness the attainments 
of ber = »ars_ and todrink port-negus 
ana - * and una 
a a mea Jens her piair 
= eave & ne nepicu sly 
ss “ae ¢ . . and mue as abe 
=! e + ~ a) Stand upon the 
from he al , ond recite any num 
ber of Lines from Racine of Shakespeare, 
“What a distinguished’ looking giri!” 


the guesta would whisper to one another, 
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“and what acredit to Miss Shaddock’s | seller sent a volume short; however, I 


school.”’ 

The girls wereal) proud of ber, and it 
was Jess’ one hour of triumph in her 
dreary school lite. 

When the examinatbon was over, the 
giria rushed away to their dormitories, to 
pack their boxes. Jess did not peck hers. 
She had not beard from ber father; Mies 
Shaddock had not said anything of ber 
going home. 


pany with the woman who disiized her, 
and who kept her, so to speak, in pawn. 

In the morning, the ‘bus came round to 
take the girls to the station. They were all 
laughing and talking in the hall, end Jess 
stood a little apart, with a pale fece, and 
aching beart—they were ail going to bappy 
bomes, she was to remain @ prisoner. 

A*« Polly and some of the girin kissed 


Jeas?’’ the tears came into her eyes. 

Toe bus started amid much 
and excitement, and Miss Shaddockx, after 
waving her handkerchief, and smiling 
sourly atthe ceparting throng, turned to 
Joss, with no trace of the smile jeft. 

“You had better goto your room, and 
read some improving book, Mise Newton; 


the mind should never be allowed to re 
main idle” 
As Jess turned, with a lump in her 


handed Miss Shaddock a letter. She 
opened it, and read M, then glanced at 
Joss with a peculiar anc surprised ex pres- 
sion. 

‘One moment, Mise Newton,’ she called 
alter her. 


Jeas turned On the Stair, with one slim 


hanc on the banister. Miss Sbaddock 
was slightly Qushed. and iooked sather 
excited. 


“This is—er—a letter from your father !’’ 
she said, with her eyes bent upon the 
paper. 

The blood rushed to Je=s’s face; but she 
said nothing. 

“From fatuer," repealed Miss 
Shaddock. “He—er-he—er wisbes you 
to go bome,”’ 


your 





CHAPTER II. 
ae Ko home [" 


exclaimed Jess, almost 
inaudibiy. 

*Yes,”’ said Miss Shaddock NSbe 
took a long #lip from the inside of the let- 
ter—it was a check, 

“This letter ought to have reached me 
last night. There will be just time for you 
to catch the train; bul yo 
my dear chiid! 

“My dear child!’ Jess could 
believe her ears, What bat happened to 
cause this change in Miss Shaeddock ? 

“Kun opstaira, sod puton your things, 
and | will send fora ay!" 

Jess could searcely move for a moment; 
then she bounded upstairs, tore off her 
shabby school dress, put on her scarcely 
lesa Shabby black merino, bundled her few 
things into & well-worn and battered box, 
put on her hat and jacket, and went down 
into the bali agsin. Miss Nhaddock was 
waiting for her, with actua ly, a sinile 
upon her face. 

“Are those your best things, my dear?” 
she said. 

“Yes,” replied Jeas, 

Miss Shaddoek bit her lip. 

“Tell your father, my dear,” she said, 
“that | was just about 
new things—in fact, 
this morning I hope made a 
good breakfast. Martha is putting 
some lunch for you, for you bave a long 
journey before you!" 

“Wheream I going?" asked Jees, 

“To Ravevuhurst,” replied Mise Sha: 
dock. “It is in Loamshbire You wi!/ 
change at Byford, and reach Raventorst 


uust be quick, 


, 


order 
the 


you #ome 
patterns 
you've 


came 





about five o’clock; your father will meet 
you. Will you have anything befors you 
go ?”’ 
Jeas shook her head. 

| “Are you sure, quite sure, dear? 
| my best regards to your father, and tei! 
bim that 1 am exceedingly pleased with 
your conduct, and that I trust he will find 


Give 


She saw nothing before her, but the | 
dreary, silent schooihbouss, and the still 
more dreary visit to the seeside, in com- 


her, and whispere!, ‘ Good-bye, Jena, dear | 


laughter | 


will send it on to you by book poet.” 

The fly drove up, and Jeas got in. 

“You bave forgotten to kise me, dear,” 
said Mise Shaddock, poking her head in 
at the window. 

Jees leant forward; Mise Shaddock 
dabhed her on the cheek. 

“You will be sare to give my very best 
regarde to your father ©’ 

Jena nodded; she was incapable of 
speech. Miss Shaddock put some money 
into ber hand, the shabby box was thrown 
up beside the driver, and the fy rumbied 
away. 

Jers looked back at the hateful house, 
with its ugly, stuccoed front and bare 
windows, then leaned beck in a kind of 
atupor. 

But presently she began to realise that 
she was indeed going home Bat to 
Ravenburst! Why RKavenhurst, and net 
Camden Town? Perhaps her father had 


sent Miss Shadédock money; 
knew that nothing else eould acoount for 


that lady’s sudden and extraordinary 
affection. 
She reached the station, wandering 





| 


i 


; 
] 
; 


still, and half inclined to believe she was | 


dreaming, and asked for a ticket for 
Ravenhurat 
‘(Look sharp, miss,”’ seid the took-cflice 


| clerk, as he pushed the ticket towards her. 


scarcely | 


throat, the postman entered the bali, and | 





‘Time's nearly up!’’ 

Jess ran to the platform, and the guard 
put ber io a first-class earriage. 

‘Ob! | want third!” said Jess. 

“Well, you’ve got a first-class ticket, 
anyhow !”’ he said. 





the moustache, which, perhaps mercifully, 
concealed his gnouth, had flecks of a lighter 
and almost golden color about it. 

There was something about him, an in- 
definable something, which attracted Jens, 
and made her wonder who he was; and 
she was still looking at him, when he 
opened his eyes so suddenly that Jess, 
though not without self-poeseasion, colored 
slightiy, and looked aside. 

He stroked his moustache and gianced 
at her in a half-critical, half indolent way, 
then reached for the pile of magasines, 
hoiding them out to her, said— -” 

*“Wouid you like to look at some of 
these ?”’ 

Jees thanked him and selected one. He 
took the others, and turned them over 
lazily. 

**Almost too hot to read !”’ he said. 

“Yes,"’ said Jess, 

The sun wes streaming through the 
window fall on to her young and bewiteh. 


got aMituation there? He had evidently | 6 face. 


for Jess | 


‘Let me pull the blind down for your 
he said. ‘That's better, isn’t it?’ 

Jees thanked him again. 

“Are you going far?” he asked. 

“To Ravenburst,” she replied. 
far, | suppose ?’’ 

He looked at her with a slightly in- 
creased intereat. 

“It’s a fairly long way,” he said. “Have 
you never been there before?’ 

Jeas replied in the negative. 

“You are going on a visit ?”’ 

Jess hesitated for a moment; then it 


“It is 


| occurred to her that perbaps her father 
| Waa staying there for a short time, prob 
| ably at the inp, and she said “Yea.” 


In her hurry he had not noticed tbis; 


and she wondered whether her father 
would be angry at ber careleseness. 

Passeugers were burrying int the train, 
the time was up, and the guard was rais 
ing his whistie to his lips, when Jese saw 
a geutieman strolling siowly up the plat- 
form. 

He was atall man, beautifully dressed, 
and with an airof serenity and self-pos- 
session which the fact thatthe time was 
upand the guardon ths peintof giving 
the signal for starting, did not appear in 
the least to disturb bim 
along, witha cigar between bis lips, and 


! y 1 ; 
bis eves half closed, and when the guard | cious dull, after London.” 


said— 

“Time's up, sir!” be nodded, cheerfully, 
and looked back to a plainly dressed man 
who was following him with a bag, an 
overcoat, and a case of fishing rods 


“Well, I hope you'll like it,” be said 
“J don’t! It’s a sleepy hole. There's 


| nothing in the world to do there—at this 


time of the year, at any rate—uniess you 
happen to get the water in good conditions, 
and get a few trout. It’s all right im the 
winter, with the hunting and the shoot 


| ing 1’ 


He sauntered | 


Jess beard the guard sweserand mutter) 
in a half good-bumored way— 
“He's always late,and hedon't carea 


blow how long be keeps the train !"" Then, 
aloud, he said, as he opened the door of 
Jess’ carriage, ‘Here you are, my ilora. 
But you want a smoking?’ 

The gentieman threw bis cigar away. 

“This will do,” be e@atd, and he got in. 
The man who had foliowed handed in the 
bag and the overcoat, touched his hat. and 


ot into a second-clase compartment} 
& ’ _ *OW Or seif,” he said. 


down, 


“All right, my lord? asked the guard. | 


The gentioman nodded. 
“All rigbt, guard,’’ be said, as if he were 


giving permission for the train to start; 


j} and the guard, with auother touch of his 
| hat, gave the signal. 


The gentiewsn took a cap from bis bag, 
leaned back iu his corner, glanced at Jess, 
gianced sgain, then closed bis eyes. 

Jess looked round the Carriage with a 
sense Of comfort and laxury. It was the 


| first time &he had traveled Orst-class, and 


the padded cushions seemed delightfully 
comfortable, 

When they reached Byford Janction, 
the guard cameé to the door. 

“Change here, my lord,”” be said. 

The gentleman said “Confound it P an- 
der his breath, and looked as if he didn’t 
mean to move; but he got out presently, 
aud followed Jess into a Carriage of the 


other train, and, having bought a piie of | 


papers and magazines, leaned beck in bis 
corner and closed bis eyes again. 

Jess looked across at him. She sew that 
he was young and very handsome He was 
tail and broad-shouldered, and \ook ed, 


even to her inexperienced eyes, like a soi 
dier. 


you have made great progress in your There was a scar just above the lef 
studies. tem pie, and she wondered wnat a a 
“I shail miss you very much indest, | got it in battle He was beautifully dr 
these holidays, my dear; and I hope you | —Jessdid not know how perfect ac 
will returfi at the beginning of next tern is clothes had that air wit - Nica 
Let me see, how 1 are y w? enn: endian t val. 7 hich some 
“Nineteen sald Joes, staring a here was a broa « esis i cape ; 
What did !t « — eect anes “ g, witha 
“Dear me ¥ are very tail for your | and Je«s at 6 : ae SanG; 
age. IThope your father will think you arg® and = strong-lo zi , ‘oa _ 
are looking weil, and that I bave taken shapely. — 7 very 
careof you. I had intended giving you! His hair Was short, but with = 
® prise last night, but the siupid book-| wave in it; it was. f dark eee ee 


chestnut, and 


“You've been there before ?” said Jem. 

“Yes; I’ve been there before—for my 
sins,’’ he said, ‘‘worse luck !’’ 

‘Is it a pretty place?” asked Jess. 

“Ob! pretty enough,” he answered. 
“Most people rave about it I daremy 
you'll like it very well, and I hope you 
will; though I daresay you'll find it pre 


Jess smiled. 

“] do not think I shall,’ she said, in ber 
quiet way. “I have just come from 
school; it was not very lively there.” 

He iooked at ber with a little more at- 
tention, but by no means rudely. 

“You look too old to have just come 
from schooi,” he said, as if he were utter- 
iag the thought aloud. 

Jess laughed. 

“I am not very old,” she said. *@abool 
is very dull; I bave been there for a long 
time without leaving, and any piece would 
seem to me delightful compared with it” 

He nodded, sympathetically. 

“By George! 1 used to hate school my- 
“] hope they taught yoo 
more at yours than they did at mine” 

“I don’t know how much they teught 
you,”’ said Jess, naively. 

“Nothing !”’ he said, witb a laugh. 

Then he tock up a sporting paper, and 


| relapsed into silence; and Jess read ber 
| magazine with the keen enjoyment ot 8 


| stop again until they 


| There was the breast of a fowl, 
'a slice of pie, some coo!-look ing 


achooigiri to whom that kind of literature 
is a novelty. 

The train was an express, and it did not 
reached a large 
tion. The gentieman’s attendant, tor Jess 
guessed that he was a servant, came to tbe 
window, and handed in a basket 

“Luncheon basket, my lord!” be ssié 

His lordship nodded lssily, aad oe 
the train had started again be opeaed 
basket and took out its contents = 

“Will you share this with me? 
asked 

ta she said; “but I beve 
some lunch.”” And she took down ® 
package from the rack. of bi 

The gentlemen eyed the contents 
basket with indolent and critical dF 


roval. wr 

. “What miserable things they pat oP 
some bas 
sales. 
of 


| bread and butter, and & email 
| claretand aglass. “Why cao t they 


in some decent sandwiches, D0” i 
Jess held out her open packag® ise 
“These are sandwiches,” she said, 

cently; ‘‘beef, I think.”’ 


owl 
“Ob ! are they?” he said, * if be 


. oc. * 
not seen them. “Thanks, very mot vee? 
I shall be robbing you! Io = 
ail those!’’ 

“You are quite welcome, ge os 
“No, | won't take one,” De st 
less’’"—as if the thought bad J” 


bim—‘you’li help me out with = 
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Jess laughed. Evena schoolgirl couid 
pot be so green as not to see through bis 
little move. Heechoed ber laugh quite 
frankly. 

“] thought I was working that rather 
well,” be said. “You'll bave to bave 
some, just to show that you don’t resent 
my impertinence !” 

“Was it impertinence?’’ said Jess. “I 
thought it was very kind.” 

He cut ber some slices of fowl and 
chopped some salad. 

“Tbere’s no mayonnaise, worse luck !” 
besaid. “Will you give me some of these 
sandwiches? 1-was quite serious.” 

He induced her to try pie afte: wards, 
snd poured her out some wine. Jess 
drank some, but shuddered. 

“Don't yuu like it?’ he asked. 

“No,” she said; “I've never tasted 
claret before. It is very nasty.” 

He looked at her, and laughed as he 
filled the same glass for bimself. It was a 
peasant little lunch, but it made Jess 
as) epy; ber eyes closed, end she felt her- 
self nod. 

The gentioman got up, and, taking the 
cusbion from the seat beside him, ar- 
ranged it systematically in the opposite 
corner. 

“If you’ll go over there and le beck,” 
he said, ‘‘you’ll sleep comfortably: it’s an 
old dodge of mine, and a good one, though 
i say it.” 

“Ob! thank you!” said Jess, gratefully, 
as she nestied into the impromptu couch. 
“But may you take up the cushions like 
that ?”’ 

“| don’t know; I never asked,”’ be aaid. 
“I'm going to have a cigar in the next car- 
riage; I hope you'll bavea good sieep 
And, with a friendly nod, he went out. 

Jess fell asleep like a top, and she was 
scarcely awake when the train stopped at 
the next station 

It wasasmall one,in an agricultural 
district;and atthe last moment a man, 
who looked like a young farmer or cattle 
dealer, tumbled in. 

He was a great big lout of a fellow, and 
he had been drinking; and after he had 
mopped his huge and puffy face with a 
red silk tanderchief, he began to eye 
Jeas—at first curiously, and then with a 
drunken and unpleasant admiration. She 
felt his stare upon her face though her 
eyes were closed, and she turned her 
head from him. 

“"Ope yon’re pretty comfortable, miss ?”’ 
he said, presently. 

Jess made no reply. But the sudden 
flush upon her face, and the straightening 
of her brows showed that she had heard 
him. He waited for a few minutes, then 
he said, with a leer— 

“You ain’t asleep, you know, for I saw 
yer eyes open as I come in.”’ 

Still Jess made no reply, though her 
face burned. He waited ayain; then he 
leaned forward and touched ber arm. 

“Come; don’t be disagreeable,’’ he said. 
“It’s lonely like, with only just us two. 
Turn round and have a chat.” 

Jess opened her eyes, and looked at bim. 
They were very expressive eyes, and bad 
* trick of turning nearly black when she 
was moved by any great emotion. 

They were dark now with anger and in- 
diguation, and her tormentor recoiled for 
&mwomentor two before the light that 
flashed from them. 


“No offence!’ he said, with a tipsy | 


smile. ‘“‘Why don’t yer be companionable 
like? What’sthe use of young gels, if 


they ain’t pleasant, and ready to chum up | 


with a fellow !”’ 


Jess sat up, and went back to her old 


Place. 

“Ob, that’s it?” said the man. “Well, I 
can move, as wellas you.” And he rose 
with a lurch, and seated himaeif opposite 
her, leaning forward so that his face was 
unpleasantly near hers. 

“If you won’t talk, | suppose you won't 
object tomy having a pipe?” And he 
ook an evil-smelling briar from bis 
pocket, Elled it and lit it. 


Jess shrank as far asshecould. She was. 


Botexactly afraid, for courage was one of 
ber strong points; but her heart was beat 
ing with ite heavy burden of loathing, and 
her pure young soul was up in arms 
*gainst the insult of the man’s mere pres- 
ence. 

He biew the smoke from his vile pipé 
right across the carriage, and, thrusting 


“ Sands in his pocket, uttered a tipey 
Ugh. 


“Noy aii 
, “, we're more friendly, ain’t we! 
6 « 
Where may you be a-going 
Milas } , - 
7 .% AS he putthe question, the train 
Ow a ‘ 
— the station, the door opened, 
and | : 
¥&se’ former passenger stepped into 
the Carriage, 
He looked quickly ai the man, and then 
BM Jess 


Ske met his glance witn an ex 


pression of thankfulness at his presence, 
| with—though, perhaps, she did not know 
, it—an appeal in her beautiful eyes. 

He seemed to understand in a moment, 
erd be motioned ber back to the nest he 
hed made. There was something like com- 
mand in the gesture, and she obeyed and 
went back. Then be turned to the man. 

“This is not a smoking carriage, my 
man,” he said. 

“I Know it ain’t,” said the man, with a 
grin. “You can’t object, cos I just see you 
Sing yer cigar away; and this young lady 
ain’t going to, ‘cos she's too gond-na- 
tured.” 

The guard came to close the door. 

*Stopa moment, guard!’’ said the gen- 
tlemian, quietly. “This man is going to 
get out here.” 

“Oh, no, I ain’t,’’ said the fellow. 
as much right in bere as you have.”’ 

Very imprudently, he got upas he spoke, 
and assumed a pugilistic attitude. 

* Out of the way, guard,” said the gentile- 
man, as quietly as before. ‘And open the 
door, piease.’’ 

The next moment his fist shot out from 
bis right shoulder; and, as if he were per- 
forming a conjuring trick, the man was 
shot out of the carriage and lay on his back 
on the platform. 

The guard scarcely looked astonished, 
as he asked — 

“W bat’s the matter, my lord ?”’ 

“Tipsy !"’ anid the gentleman. 
we're tate already !’’ 

The whole thing bad occurred so quickly 
that Jess scarcely realized it until the train 
had started. The man had picked himself 
up, and surrounded by porters, was rub- 
bing bis head in a dased way. 

“Oh, be's left bebind,”’ said Jess, 

“Serve him right!’ said the gentioman. 
He was justas cool and as intolerably- 
mannered as before the affair, and Jess 
could not heip asking herself whether this 
was the same man who had a minate or 
two before stood up, with sternly-sst lips, 
and fierce eyes, to avenge her. 

“But it was all my fault!” hesaid. ‘i 
ought to have had the door locked. But 
I'm a forgetful idiot at the best of times! 
I hope he didn’t trouble you very much!” 

**No, no,” eaid Jess. “He was only— 
rude. He wastipsy—l suppose, I hope 
you’ve not burt him very much!” 

“I’m afraid rot!’ hesaid. “I'll teach 
those fellows to put a drunken man into a 
carriage alone witb a lady! Don’t be up 
act. Try and go to sleep again, or you'll 
bave a headache, or something. I'll leave 
you sione at the next station, and have 
the carriage-door iocked this time !”’ 

He re-arranged the cushions for her, 
ano pulled down the blinds, where neces 
sary, and, getting out at the next station, 
bad the door locked. 

“I’m very sorry, miss!’ said the guard 
to Jess. “I didn’t see the fellow get in 
His lordship will makéa rare row about 
it; be always does when his temper’s up. 
You shan’t »e disturbed again, miss !’’ 

After some time, Jess managed to go to 
sleep again; but it was an uneasy slumber, 
haunted by dreams, not, strange to say, of 


“I've 


**Get on, 


stern and fierce, and of the strong band, 
as it thudded against her persecutor’s 
| head. 

| Sbe awoke with a start, when the guard 





; 


eohurst, helped her to alight. He gota 
porter for her box—bis lordship had given 

| him halfa sovereign to look after ber— 

} and inquire respectfully if there were any 

| one to meet her. 

“*Yes,”’ said Jees, burriedly, and she 

| looked round her. The gentleman came 

| up to her. 

| | bope you are all right?” he said. 

“Someone here to meet you ?”” 





the tipsy man, but of the Grecian face, | 


opened the door, and, saying it was Rav- | 


“I am Miss Newton,” said Jess, wouder- 
ingly. 

“The carriage is outside, miss, if you'll 
please to come. Heg pardon for being 
late, mise; but master mistook the time of 
the train.” 

Jean looked from the magnificent car- 
riage to the footman. 

“There—there must be some mistake!’ 
she faltered. “It is not me you have come 
for. Who is your master ?” 

The man looked at herin a surprised 
way, but touched bis hat respectfully. 

“Your father, Mr. Newton, miss,’ he 
said. ‘The porter’s taken your box. Will 
you give me your ticket, if you please, 
mise?’ 

Jeas gave him her ticket, and followed 
him in an absolutely dazed condition of 
mind. 

Cinderella herself could not have been 
more amazed, when she took that memor- 
able drive in the fairy chariot, with the 
milk-white horses, than was Jessa as she 
stepped into the carriage which had been 
sent for her, and which—could it be possi- 
ble?—the footman had said belonged to 
her father: her father ! 


CHAPTER IIL. 


ESS rode on ip wonderment. She 

J looked at the carriage; it was new 
CF and exceedingly handsome; the 
coachman and footman sat bolt upright, 
with the bearing of well-trained servants; 
their liveries were new and as handsome 
in their way as the carriage. 

Tne whole turn-out was eloquent of 
wealth and grandeur. Jess drew a long 
breath and looked down at ber shabby 
clothes with bewilderment. Then she 
glanced about her with vivid curiosity. 

They were going along a broad and well- 
kept road: on one side was a wood or 
plantation, on the other = up-rising 
meadow; the hedges were well kept; there 
was an air of prosperity about the country. 

Presently they came to a bridge, beneath 
which a brawling trout river ran. Beyond 
the bridge wasa bili, and on the left side 
of it a lodge with tremendous iron gates. 

The lodge was old and covered with ivy; 
the gates were of beautifully wrought iron, 
but looked as if they wanted painting 
badly; the road upon which they opened, 
and which they guarded, wound under an 
avenue of fine elms; but it was weedy, 
and had a somewhat neglected air, in har- 
mony with the gates and lodge. 

Jens wondered to whom it belonged. 
There was acoatof arms upon the gate; 
but, of course, it couveyed no information 
to her. 

The road dipped again, and they en- 
tered a small but prosperous looking vil- 
lage; there wasa tiny church and a pict- 
uresque inn, with a swinging elgn-board 
bearing the same coat of arms as that on 
the gate 

Two or three men stood outside drink- 
ing beer; they touched their hats as she 
drove by, and the women and children 
curtsied as the carriage passed. 

“it must be a wistake,’’ thought Jess; 
‘the real girl—the girl who ought to be in 
here—will come up presently, and | shal! 
be turned out!” 

Toney leftthe village bebind, and, turn- 


some excelient gates, up a well-kept road, 
and, presentiy, pulled up in frontof a 
large house. it was of red brick, and 
looked rather new and seif-assertive in 
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. 
Bric-a-Brac. 

PioMima —The average height of the pig- 
mies dwelling in the Congo bestia is under 
four feet. They are a nomadic race, and, 
being hunters, follow the geme in its mi- 
grations through the forest according to 
the season. They are courageous and 
pugnacious, and havean intimate know!- 
edge of poisons, death succeeding in from 
three to ten minutes after a scratch is 
made by oneof their tiny poisoned ar- 
rows. 

INGENUITY.—The following ingenious 
mode of crossing a river wes once dis 
played by a Kaffir, who hed for some 
time stood watching the valn attempts of 
a party of soldiers to cross the stream at s 
time when, to ford it, was attended’ by 
considerable denger. After smiling at 
their efforts with that sardonic expression 
remarkable among these savages, he 
quietly raised a heavy stone, placed it on 
his head, and then walked, with perfect 
ease, through the torrent to the opposite 
side, 

Cuingesse Eriquerra—Etiqactte is the 
most formidabie feature of Chinese life. 
It applies to everything, and bas a force 
and meaning unknown w us “barbar- 
jans.”’ Its ramifications at times are truly 
bewildering. It is considered very ill- 
bred to ask after the hbeaithef a man‘s 
wife. It is likewise objectionable to re- 
move one’scap in the presence of a gentice- 
man, to wear coat siceves that do not 
cover one’s finger-naila, to betray a small 
appetite, or to wear less than three coats in 
making a formal visit There are a 
thousand other points equally whimetics|. 

MaGonets Put To Wors.—This scoms 
to be emphatically the age of work. Ele- 
phants bave been set to palling stumys 
and rolling logs, and now electro magnets 
have been pressed into service in Engia: d 
for the lifting of heavy masses of tron aid 
steel. The magnets are attached to crane, 
and are operated by es current from an 
electric-power circuit. When the current 
is on, they grip their load with a lifting 
strength equal to two tons; but when the 
current is turned off, they instantly jet go. 
An instance of the application of such a 
magnet is cited where work which 
formerly occupied six men for ninety min- 
utes can now be done by three men and 
the magnet in the «pace of fifteen minute. 

Tue Castor O1n Plast —No sort of 
bird, beast, or creeping thing will touch a 
castor oil plant. It seems to be a rank 
poison to all the animal world. Evena 
goat will etarve before biting off a ieaf, 
and # horse will sniffat it sod turn up 
his upper lip as thougb it bad the most 
detestable odor on the facecf the earth. 
Army worms and the locusts will pass it 
by, though they may eat every other 
green thing in aight; and there is no surer 
way to drive moles away from a lawn 
than to plant a few castor beans here and 
there. Even the tobacco worm will refure 
to be fed on its leaves. There is hardly 
another instance in natural bistory of a 
plant being #0 univereaily detested by the 
animal world. 


WepoviInes Decorations —in Avstralia 


. | there isamuch greater amount of church 
bruptiy tothe right, drove through | 
_—" py ent & | decoration on matrimonial occasions than 


we bave here. At a recent weiding an 


| arch of white flowers was erected across 


the sunlight; there were a good many | 
windows to it, and they were all hand- 
| somely curtained; the garden that bor- 


dered the lawn was gorgeoas with flowers, 


| andthe whole place seemed to speak of 


“Yes—yes, thank you!” said Jess, to) 


both ques:ions. 

He raived his bat, and, followed by his 
valiet, went out of the 
mounted a tall dog cart, with a tandem 
pair, and drove of. 

Jess s'ood by her box, still looking 
round ber. There was no other carriage 
outside, no one but the railway people on 
the station. What should she do? She 
did pot even know what house or place to 
inguire for! 

Her heart was sinking, and-—she was 
rather tired, and had been eazcited by the 
scene in the carriage—the tears were near 


ber eyes, when suddenly an open car 
riage, jrawn by a magnificent pair of 
bays, dashe nt 6 sta n yard, and a 
footmal " * 
to the piati 

He looked up and down inqulringly; 
then, approaching Jess, said 

‘Are you Miss Newton, if you please, 
mise? : 


station, and , 


mopney—and plenty of it. 
The footman opened thecarriage door, 
and Jess got outand went up the steps, 


the centre aisie to mark the point Leyond 
which the pews were reeerved for the 
guests, A rope of white flowers stretched 
across, fastened with a loopef white ratin 
ribbons upon the pointed top «f one of 
the pew doors. A larger and loweller arch, 


| composed of the rarest white flowers in- 
| termixed with maeidenhair, was ; laced 


| and knelt to be made one 


The hall door was opened by another fv00t- | 
man, who icoked as if he had seen Jess 
only an hour before, and would die rather | 


than seem to be guilty of curivality concern- 
ing her, and Jess stepped in. 

The ball was iarge and handsomely 
furnished; but it looked new, like the 
outside of the house, and the garden, and 
the iawn, the road, the gates, the carriage, 
and the servants’ liveries, 

A door opened on the right of the hall 


and ber father came towards her. He was 
aman of rather more than middle-age, 
big-boned, but thin; his face was angular, 
and somewhat bard aod stern-looking; 
his eyee were eharyp, and there were wriok 
les about tbe wil i. Z6 (ne scars na 
warrior ‘ a ad fought ar 

the bat 

He was dreseed ina gray morning su 

and joo«xed a mixture cf the 1810688 man 
and the country gentieman—as the former 


aiways looks when he is piaying the part 
of the latter. 
{TO BE CONTINUBD. } 


, among which 


where the bride and bridegroom stood 
Directiy over 
their beads hung # marriege bell of snowy 
biossoms. The pillars thet upheld the 
galleries were garianded with greenery, 
white flowers were en- 
twined. 

Tak OLpest.—The oldest rose bush in 
the world is at Hiidesheim, a «mai city in 


Hanover. Ita roots are in the subes! ofs 
church in the cemetery, and ait ugh the 
primitive stem has been dead for «long 
time, the new stems have found their way 
through a crevice inthe wa and cover 
almost the whole irc? wit their 
branches for a heig! * ” : f forty 
feet ay ra ik ra” rome ” 
“ 4 “ 

P 

eve 
gr Ae + © ~ 
| UOLis ‘ « 
this venerat ros r one a an “ 
traditior aside, le Kno t i a aat 
three hundred years oid, it a’ xn been 
meitioned in a beok pubiishet 1 ltié 
and iu @ poem bearing the date f id 


a nn 


eet) 
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part; I bave no wish to boest of a victory 


| —I sball bate myseif for doing it; but what 


| else is there for it? 


LAVE’S STAR. ‘1 repeat ved you witb a pasel: elf, t! | willkeep your secret faith- 
oe , * terrible. eo fierce, so violent, it fright- fully v4 tii { die.”’ 
bY Ww. Ww xo enet me. I loved you so, tbat I would “l[eannot marry on,” she replied; “1 
—_—— have lost weaith, fortune, position—ab! do not love » leannot belp it, if you 
The sun stinks down to Cine weet tife itee!f—for vou !"’ are ang: t even like you. I 
T Phere te purple aud gold ont . Hier white pe emiled ecornfully; tha shoealid ¢ moet wretched and «wiserable 
ere ts ily! nad lade « t sant . . . ‘ | 
br — ' ea’m. prouc scorn drove him beside bim with yoo, * Ticethe pou. I wiil never 
Tow 
tod perfume of 1 sei! te y r wite 
' “You bave been some time in discover All those,” be replied. «lowly, “are ob- 
mw blige WaVvee r ’ t P ‘ , - ‘ aye < ; . so | 
cg Fo) if ectionea at 5 euet ir » overcome 
Sud fal! at F t = _ / y 
Tue zephyr k ihatis your mistake be re ‘ i . at . you l.cve some one 
Ae murmur we * y koouw, Dore awear what J i ay Gisze ? * << 
H ig ie trae. Do you know why I was » 73 @ sf pity him, reeily pity him, 
er lockea i nN tie wing io we s bappy, gbtoft heart j he day from the eof - heart: tut, a1) the 
‘ ning outa’ t “ts ot weet ; —— . . ' . ; ‘ P . . " , ife!’’ 
Her eves are ty P ‘ y B40. te it was because ny vehac #u't é : si 24 rus emmy w 
Witte wm the w In ‘ t «ale wut pri na m that ver = ge o thet snelovedand 
evening Il bed re ‘ spon asking 5 peer arry Farle. butsehe was afraid 
~ ya vient t he mv wife é - 7 
t *Z7iex and ‘a 
a. | ‘ . ; « ”? . gent - 4 ', fear 
Ant my darils ° ; “ ellewe ehe-s j sia jue e af objecuons in 
far she know tis | ‘ j « true | sear ‘ siti I ° a * i gto me that 
rofa nileuia Il swear * ‘ * ever lowes that 
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Dtem ptlible 


Listen, once and for 
all. Dora—I cannot belp cailing you by 
the old familiar name—I will bave you for 
my wife; I will marry you. 

‘Nothing, | swear, except death, shall 
take you from me. I will make you bappy. 
I will see that every desire of your heart 
is fulfilled; but | swear you shall te my 
wife. 

“There is no sscape—no aiternative; 
either thet or disgrace, degradation, and 
ruin. Donottbiok I eball besitete from 
any fear of ruin to myself, I would ruip 
myself to morrow to wis you. You wight 
as well try to stem the force of « tide as two 
alter iny determinstion.” 

She saw that she wascooquered, Morti- 
fying, humiliating as it was, she was con- 
quered-—there was no beip for ner. 

She stood quite stiil for one moment 
Then she said tlowiy: 

“Will you give me time?” 

His face fluebed bevtly; bis triumph was 
coming. A smile played round bis lips 
and brightened his eyes: 

“Time? Yee; you eam bave as much 
time as you like You seethe solution 
plainly, do you pot? Marry me and keep 
your fair name, your bigh position; defy 
meéand lose ital You see it pisiniy ?”’ 

““Yos; there is no toieteke about it; you 
Lave made it moet perfeetiy plain,” she 
said, inns low passioniess wotee, “1 quite 
understand you. Give me time to thick it 
l can not decide it burriediy.” 

“What time do you require?” he asked, 
‘I shall not be willing to wait very long.” 

“itis June cor,” ebe continued; “you 
can not complain if 1 sey give we antil 
tue 6nd of August.” 

“It shall beso, Dora Wili you give me 
your band upon it?” 

“No,” she replied, 1 will not give you 
uy band. Come at the end of August, and 
i will give you your ansewer.”’ 

“I shali pot be deprived af the bappiness 
of seeing you until taem, Dora?’ 

“| can not say; I wili pot be followed, | 
will not be watched. I ciaim my perfect 
freedom until tren.” 

‘You shall bave tt. Do sot think worse 
of ine thar I deserve, Dora. If I bad found 
you married, | would pot have spoken, I 
would never Lave binted at the ciscovery; 
bul you sré not married, dariing, bor, 
wile i live, ebali any man call you wife 
excupt my+eif.” 

How bitterly at thet moment sbe re 
yrotted not having been married! Ifsbe 
had known—tf she bad only known, be 
should bave found ber the wife of Earle! 

“I have no wish to injare you, or do 
anyibing exeept make life plessant for 
you; but my love for you bas wastered 
me, it has conquered me. You must be 
rine!” 

Such passion -hene ia bis eyes, kicamed 
his face, that she shrunk back bell 
frightened. He isoghed, as be saic: 

“lt is one thing, you see, Dora, to lights 
fire, another to extinguieb it” 
“Now, will you lesve mé¢, 
You have placed the 
ternative very pistniy before me; we bave 
a2 766d Upon a time antal you come for my 
newer—thet will be at the end of August 
Until then your own good sense will show 
you peed 
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yuu the proper comres wo pureue, 
neilher seek nor avoid me.” 

tis Lowed. 

“fl hope, Lady Stadieigh, you will have 
overcome your great Uf jection to my pre 
ence DolOTé you ste m6 I will pow go 
Lot me give you one word of warning 4 
desperate map ia not to be trified witb; I 
you atlempt to ewespe me, if you plese 
you self in any way legey ‘ st of my 
pot oly 


reach, you sbail snawer to iw Po 
with your fei name, bot with your lil’ 
You bear !”’ 

‘syut I do 


“] bear,” ace replied, caim-7, 
not come of @ race thet bees tures 
Goed- morning, uy lord.” 

“Dora,” be said, ‘tor the sabe 
times—of the old iove—will you uot pve 
106 One Kiss, 7°’ 

“) would rather ese you dead! 
reply, given with an apgry Ditwrd 
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of old 
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He isughed sioud. 
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THE SATURDAY 


hie death. Her gracefal figure abook with hereeclf bow thankful! ene would be when 


ite heavy strain of emger—her lips parted | ali of tuis was over. 
with alow, smothered ery : 

«f pray Heaven to curse bim!” she | ‘ ; 
cried, “with « terrible life and «# terrible CHAPTER LXXI. 
death; to send bim s thousand fold the tor, rAVtikKKE days iater they were once 


oe 


tore he has given to me. I~! wish I at Linleigh Court. The ear! #eoald 
hear of no opposition Herathim@si¢ 
In the might of ber wrath she trembled | proke ali engagement= sacrificed al! 


could kill him.” 


i 


asa leaf upon etree. She raised her right ierest and pleasure, Hie daughter «health, 
band to Heaven. H he said, must be paramount with sim, and 


“| awear 1 will never marry him,” #he so it was. 


ssid. ‘Let bim tbhresten, punish, dis | The only drawtack was that Farie could 
grace, degrade me a he will, | swear that | not £9 He might run down tortvoor 
] will never marry bim. | three days; but until Parliament broke up 


“| will lose love, happiness, wealth, | he could not be away for very long 


position, bay, even life first; bat I swear | @arl and countess were amused to #66 how 


also that I will torture bim and pay him | both lovers felt the seperation 

for all be has made me suffer!’ “Thank Heaven!’ ssid Lady 5 
She walked to end fro, never even #06 | “Ah! Ulric, you de not know bow | 

ing the brilliant blossoms and the glossy | Heaven that our child loves Farts 


joaves, trampling the fragrant flowers sbe “Did you ever doubt it, my lovely ent 


had gathered under foot, mosping witha | mental dariing ?” said Lord Linietgh. 


low, piteous wail. ‘“] was not sure; | wae alway nore 


It was too cruei—too hard, She had jess afraic taid ihe countess 


rinned—yes,she know that —sinned greatly; | spokeso lightly of lowe: bul uo ahe oe 


bat surely the punishment was too bard. | very fond of Karle.’’ 


© bers sinned and prospered; why was “] do not think the woman ia bort 
«eso heavily stricken? She was young | 6.414 help loving Karte.” «aid Lord 
when she sinned—careiess, ignorant, heed- | leigh. “He iwthe fi ee 
less; now sbe bad to lose all of it. know. She shows her good tas 
She had tesoty that madeaii men her | ,;,, 
siaves; she had wealth such as she had ‘She willbe very happy “% 
never dreamed of; ehe had one of the Esteije, with tears in her eyes a4 
highest positions im the land; #be had, i, one of the happiest 
above all, the lowe of Karlie, the love and yoni and fan « gra ii for 1" 
fasity of Earle, Now, in punishment for | ;, might have will tee . Atiiecent t 
this one sin, she must iose ali, Would poor ohiid 
Heaven spare ber ? Lord Lintelgt kei though'fea 
Wasit of any use, in this her hour of her 
dire need, praying? Why, inali ber life) wn on. know, Kstolle, i have ar 
—her brief, brilliant Iife—she had never 410) roriw ie very ich changed. Hee 


prayed; was it of any use her beginning you noticed it?” 


now ? | ‘She seened th an » feoneds 
She did noteven remembar the simple | p,-:,, 


andns ‘ “ir eid 4 a’ *a* 
words of the little prayer she had been have not naticed any other Se 
‘ o rot F an 
used tosay with Mattie at ber mother's | “Then it ma 6 my fener. Ste 


knee —it was all forgotten. 
Sne knew there was a God in heaven, al 


seerneadt t ne more t ’ a j 


even aac, ("rr } e'ranvely rea |e 
though she had aiways laughed and pela EEE OPE aa 
mocked at religion, deeming it only fit for a: ah aii anes daamainsion 
tiresome children and old women; surely cline teed : © liter = 
there was more in it than thi. heat my Coe aagD ee 
Sne knelt down and stretched out her | ‘l SO BN ies %,' 19} —— 
hands with s yearning look, a# though “''™) Brow ink bee f 
some voice in the skies wouid surely | ‘That was 4 ody ven m of yours, 
speak to her. dear, sonding nér loere i) hem 
Then she could not remember how it onary neorned tO have Cone sir tn 
happened, the fragrance of ihe flowers | her. rae 
seemed to grow ton strong for her, tne | “! believe,” raid Lady Eeteiie, bas 
giass root, the green climbing plantsthe '"* 8)" ** a a 
brijliant blossoms s«eemned to fail on her have been ander my wii f 
and crusb her, have notiecsd whs you * “a ee r 
Witb along low cry she fell, with ber | *!)9° of uncerts a eng ares 
face on the ground, @ *treaming mae« of Ger gop seh wares 
radiant white and golden hair. Ulric; itis rather 
It was there, that, going jo an hour , O° OTs *e°- 7 : J 
afterward, Farle found her, and, raising about . ~~" : 
her from the floor, thought at fietthatebe | © well 7 w 
Was dead, Lacy Kets +” ‘! s 
‘;reat was the distress, great the conster- terrible incubus, t f ‘ 
nation: servants came hurrying in, tne ‘A °°" re . 
doctor was sent for. The eari and the nanet ensnatohes 
countess, returning, were driven nal! =e t . 
fravtic by the sight of that white face and Huesbed back 
silent figure. It hardly reasenred them to %TO* 7°" 
hear that it wav only «fainting fit from ber 3} 
‘Brought on by what?’ asked the ear, brigut, cay § wi 
in # fever of anxiety. aud char " 4 - 
“Nothing more than the reaction after Ogu = A 
loo great physical fatigue,’ repiied tne VIVO * ©* } vs . 
doctor. Karis “all ) j a fe “ 
“The Lady Doris looks stronger than then the weae) s 
she really ie; the beat advice ! can give iv, 6 06 O1 ¢ A 
that she should leave Landon atonce, and te #* Os 
have some weeks of perle t en in the right aw ’ ) 
country. Medteine is of no use’ he jai slreny 
Lady Linieigh quite agreed in toils view It was no’ - “o 
Of \né subject, anu the esri decisre1 im- membered Dow elias A 
Pe'uously that they snould go at once—to- sO ve ‘ 
morrow, if she is better. He said: “J Wher He Came cy tiie 
should not like such another fright ’ that it wae 
That evening whes Lady Dorms jay on It was Doris ‘ 1 arrest 
the little couch io Lady Linieigh’s boudoir, eVerything: | ) a ‘ 
an! Karle sat by her side, he said to 61 not been the 
“What caused that sudden fiiness, iy UCU i 
dar ing? Did anything frighten yor ,” more ween? of Shee Bh x 
“No; 1 was only tired, Karle.” much more Gr6a), ers HZe a 
“Tired! | sm beginning to dread tne bove wou 6 eral A 
word. Do you know what they told me, Sine she { aries wife 
Dori«?” on the gt tay? . # 
“No,” she replied, looking sthim with caneshes! r 
irightened eyes; ‘what was it?” protect her: } A 
“O06 Of the servants ssid she was quite 4 UseloSS Lo pure f 
SUré that she pad heard someone taining did ’ 
you inthe conservatory; bui when } 1 
went in you were quits sions Hadany ¢ 
N6 been there ?’’ r 
4\ nonsenes.”’ aye ried « Py 


6X perience 


ke 
x Wan & 
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J vf na? 
Nine ‘ 
‘SS A08OL her tired eyes, and said to easy enough . 
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of toal Ale 


POST. 


it was not quite so easy to 
win (hal same promise from 


countess, Sne did win it though. 


On that same evening that Farle left, a 
superb night in Jone, when the stare were 
gieaming in the skies, and 
awe! 


wae lbeavy 


lady Lin'leigh 


Krounes 


The evening was far too 
epenlin doora, and 


Ing (techies, 


watching the loveliness of 


that {sor summer night 


The same thought struck both of them 
neither star- 
ever fallen on #0 
thie, Her long «oress of 
white sweeping silk trailed over the long 
graee,#50 woretragrant white itlies on 


ae lorie came to 


her breast and 


imigut bav 
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his , from 

new Soe went 

ar nto Kissa 
Kne@it on the wrate atl 


You are alone,’ 


its wren 
i i “ 
Mut Lord LL 
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. hi 
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‘ alae 
* earn 


piead iw “er 


yea prays 


fii Ti r 


“) wi n 


gon,’ be replied, 


Karte t ma@that you and be had ar- 
ranged our wedding day forthe tenth of 
August, mie inued, Dear papa, 


dear Lady Liole 


them, that 
light nor moonlight bad 
fair a tigure aa 


ow thet 


face 
: 


no this 


ber golden heir; ahe 
been the very aepirit of etar- 
picturesque lovell- 
upto them, and hendiog 
Linieign’sa hand, «he 


their feet 


ane sald, “the twoar 
lam #0 glad, for] 
ito ask,.’”’ 


ve itis asked," said 


igh iaughed, 
‘that would hardiy be 


io hin, and he saw 


in) jis G2 presi nie 


“aid, gently, “you 


, my daring, if it be in rea 


want you to promine 


tial it shin t LA” profound secretirou 
W laeete A 4 
“yy dear Dorta! eried tis coun ees, 
t jal aeibie.’’ eaid the earl 
is fen, | ome 1) rénson for auch a thing 
4 enoutd t ao?’ 
is 4 ne ear | have been 
“w YoU iong Boog be know Liat with 
you everything t+ posaitbie. Why 1 wish 
it pres, bes anny , my tolly-—-tmny secret, 
if you wi 
‘> really ce 40) boyan the earl 
tut @ sid one soft, while hand on his 
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[ae ine ehowWw you, 


ttaet 


maii«x they must be 


pap Let me hear 


vanqulben them one 


riowite 
ruj 1, Il want none, 
y Aattia my foster 
ime 
vif wu 
cf ’. j *) ‘ 
‘ it r 
‘ * 
marriag® As 
4 ‘ his 4 A ¢ 
f mry, pa 
treye ‘ 
ron 
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Y) 
J ; 
‘ 
‘ 
/ pape i 
a 
Nay ‘ 
* j ! Ai 
‘ } hile '” ‘ 
o < Tir ’ ‘ 
' is ‘ 
a! rat ; 
papa. 
‘ Ké y f 
raeif «= er ’ 
‘ ox t Ma 
f erie 
wea ~ 
gracd « 
Ln we “at j 
L, 
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tie earl and 


the night alr 
odors, Lord and 
gone out into the 


beautifal to be 
ahe followed them. 
They were sitting under the great droop- 


5 


shines eo brightly, and then go away with 
Faria, 

“No pealing of bella, no jewels, no 
showers of wedding presenta, no pomp, 
no bishop, with assistant ministers, no 
ceremony, no grandeur. That is just 
what ! shonuid like, papa.’ 

“lL never beard sfch an extraordinary 
idea in all my life,”’ said the earl. “I do 
not now what to answer. 1 should like 
you to have your own way; but sucha 
wedding for an eari'’s daughter is on- 
heard of.’’ 

“You: it is different to Hanover Square, 
miles of white satin and lace, bishops, 
tellin, Jewels, carriages, friends, and all 
that kind of thing. I know itis quite dif- 
ferent; but let me bave my own way, papa, 
please. Pray intercede for me, Lady Lin- 
letats.”’ 

The countess turved to her husband. 

**Lat it be so, Uirie,”’ she sald, 

He wassilent. He would have refused 
altoyeiher, bul for the ancomforteble sue 
picion haunting him tbat she bad some 
painful (hough hidden motive, and that it 
was connected with that past life of hers, 
ot which he knew #o little; but for that, 
he would have laughed the whole idea to 
ecorn 

“My dear Dora, | cannot understan’, 
Most ladies look upon their wedding as the 
crowning ceremony of their lives, the 
grandest event thal can possibly happen to 
them-——-the very opportunity tor a display 
of aplendor and magnificence!" 
she replied, yentiy. 
Then #8 ber hands ciasped bis, be felt her 
shudder, as though cold, She raised her 
face, and kissed him; shecilasped her white 
animes rouod bis neck, 

‘Papa,’ sbe cried, ‘although I am your 
own child, | have never been much to 
you; the best part of my life has been 
spent avay from you; | have never seen 
my motber'’s face; «he is not bere to plead 
to you for me. 

lehali pave gone away from you, and, 
aitoyother, you wiilhave known but little 
of me. | hope Heaven wiil send you other 
tulldren to loveand bless you; bat, pape, 
do not reluse iny prayer, 

“In the after years, when | am far away, 
and porbepe «fair hbalred son etandsa piead- 
ing where I ewtand pleading now, you wii 
ike to remember that you yielded to my 
prayer--that you granted me the grea ert 
favorit was in your power Ww grant.”’ 

Tue earliooked down, Lady Linieigh 


ae “oeping Diteriy. 
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“J know they do, 


You hear, Uirn shessaid, in siow 
passionate vole; “you hear! Nue says ale 
pana no mother to piead torher! Latme 


piesd in the mother piace! Do what she 
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THE DAYS PAss BY, 


BYL 4. 
Another voice now greets thee softly, kindly, 
Another hand perchance ts clasped in thine; 
‘Mid fatrer scenes thy sweet eyes emile and 
brighten — 
Fond eyes that once flashed lovelight into 
mine; 
And stili tLe days pass by 


My summer skies and flow'rets long have 
faded, 
My sunshine vanished with your low fare 
well; 
My world ts empty eave for thee, far distant— 
No music echoes where I lonely dwell; 
And «till the days pass by! 


The days go by in merriment, in sadness, 
In pain and mirth, in change and passing 


win: 
I heed them not amid my bitter longing 
For those dear runny bourse of long ago: 


And still the days pass by! 


©) datling, though our lives have drifted ever 
Apart from VFatth's sweet boud that held 
them one, 
hough naught can give ve back our golden 
spring time, 
And Love's bright retan for aye is dead and 
goue- 
“till—etflithe days panes by! 
oo 


Captain Scarlet. 


ee 
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Heceived of Wililam Bingham, tor one 
hell yeer's rertof the gleve farm known 
as Highfields, to Michaelmas of this yeer, 
the sum of 36 pounde 17 shiliings.—Jobn 
Mayfield, Dec. 20:b, 1785, 


tenant this receipt, and placed the 

little canvas bag in hie pocket. He 
abook bande, asked after Mra. Bingbam, 
and boped he would see them both at 
dinter on New Year's Eve; then he 
slowly mounted his cob. It was past four 
o'clock in the afternoon and quite dark. 
The moon would not be up for a good two 
houre. 

About a mile from the Hectory gates, be- 
fore you come to the cross roads, the Rec- 
tor dimly made out the figure of a man on 
horseback, waiting quietiy on the scdden 
turf by the roadside, 

*Good-night to ye,’’ he said as he trotted 
past. 

‘Stand and deliver!’ 
pected anawer he received, 

Parsor. Mayfield pulled up bis roadster 
more in amazement than alarm, as the 
highwayman came alongside, He was 
masked, and wore a heavy riding coat. 

“My good man——”’ began the Kector. 
But the dull gleaw of a pistol barrel in the 
fellow's band sent bim fumbling in bis 
pock eta. 

It waeeall overin lesethan a minute. 
Pareon Mayfield was robbed on the higb- 
way an bourafter sundown of $190 odd 
dollars. 

As he 


i E grey-baired old Rector handed his 


was the unex 


rode slowly on toward the Keo 
tory be meditated on bis Christmas day 
sermon. That excellent diseourse of his 
on Peace and Goodwill should this year, 
he thought, gave place to a new treatise, 
though no doubt much of the old and tried 
work would bear repetition. He would set 
to the moment he reached bis study. 

“A certain man went down fsem Jerv- 
saiem to Jericho and fell among thieves.” 
He had only written thus far, and was 
seeking further inspiration in a volume 
of sermons by the learned and ingenious 
Dr. Tillotson, when there wasa knock at 
the study door. 

«What is it, Betty ?’’ he asked his old 
housekeeper. 

‘*f yer please, sir, there be a gentiemon 
coom, a says as ‘Ow a’yd loike a word 
with yer. A bein te doinin’-room,.” 

“Will you show the gentleman in here, 
please ?’’ 

Parson Mayfield rose courteously to 
meet his visitor, 

He wasa man of medium height, and 
wore the long light riding-coat aud cape 
then in vogue. His manners were dis- 
tinguished and unem barrassed. 

‘(00d evening,” he said, bowing. ‘1 
must apologize for interrupting you at 
your work.” 

“Not the least,’’ said the Kector po- 
litely. 

“But I eball not detain you a moment,” 
he continued. “I am a stranger, 
know nothing of this oountry. Yet | 
need hardly say that the fameof Derby- 
shire boepitality has reached my eara. |! 


have come to ask you for permission to 
stable my horse in one of your atalile for 
the night Hie has come some distance to 
Gay, and ts cead beat. 

‘You are most welcome, sir, said the 
Rector; “but for )ourseif—have you found 


and | 











quarters? Or may | have that pleasure 
also?’ 

“A thousand 
stranger. 
is only the stables there that are full. Lord 
Teddington and nis rather numerous sulle 
are there, en route from the Bath. The 
landiord suggested that Mr. Mayfield 
would belp me,.”’ 

“Indeed, I shall be deiigited,”’ said the 
Rector. *‘Excuse me one moment, Mr.— 
Mr——”’ 

‘“‘Hawiey,’’ sald the stranger quietly. 

“Mr. Hawley, while i give orders that 
your boree is seen to. If will rejoin youin 
® moment.”’ 

On bis returo, Parson Mayfield was sur- 
prised to find Hawley, whom he had set 
down for a brainiess man of fashion, stand- 
ing by one of the bookcases much 61- 
grossed with a somewhat rare edition of 
Lucan’s ‘Pbarealia,’ a volume which, both 
for binding and text, was the pride of the 
Rector’s library. 

“You have selected the gem, sir,’’ ob- 
served the parson, with the pleased en- 
thusiasm of a collector, ‘You bave an eye 
for tooling ?”’ 

‘A Padeioup, I notice,” repiied the 
otber easily, as he replaced the treasure, 
handling it with delicate care, ‘‘What de- 
lipbiful books you have here! One like 
myself may wellenvy your quiet study.”’ 

The Rector was not surprised at the 
words, which were only such as might be 
dictated by the customary politeness of 
that day; but the tone in whicb they 
were spoken struck him as one of real re- 
gret. 

“Ah! The Bees,”” murmured Hawley 
with increasing delight, as his eye wan 
dered along the shelf, ‘‘a masterpiece by 
de Thou; you are indeed fortunate.”’ 

Parson Mayfield was beside himself 
with pleasure, for living a tiie or more 
from the bigh road, it was but seidom that 
he had the opportunity of airing bis hob- 
bies in such 9 palatabie company. 

For the besi part of an bour they wan- 
dered ainong the books, the Rector beam- 
ing, the stranger intelligent and inter- 
ested. 

‘Are you also an Oxiord man, sir?’ 
questioned Parson Mayfield. 

“She did her best for me,’’ laughed 
Hawley; “but the statutes and | were 
hardly at one on some points; and though 
we parted the best of friends, it was be- 
fore | bad tinse—”"’ he ceased significantly, 
and his compsnion nodded in sympathy. 

Dear,” was the answer. “Stilla bach- 
elor's degree is not everything. A useful 
life is tar better than academic laurels,.”’ . 

The otber smiled strangely, witb aslight 
yet uct discourteous movement of the 
shouldera, 

“My classics are a little rusty, Mr. Rec. 
tor, | sulltbumb my Eclogues when oc- 
casion offers. Life in town though affords 
such occasion only rarely.’’ 

“Ab! London is a wonderfu! city, sir. 
I have not been there tn twenty years, Is 
His Majesty well?’ 

Then they fell to speaking of the Court 
life, of the netional poiicy, of the late 
Earl Chatham, and many things of the 
great world, whereof the Rector knew but 
by hearray. 

This fascinating stranger had all the 
gossip at his finger-end, and related the 
last escapade of the Prince otf Wales with 
vaet humor, 

Nor did be display iil-bred astonish- 
ment when his listener asked him ques- 
tions of old and well-nigh forgotten per- 
sonages, a8 whether Mr. Garrick were 
still 
forgetting that the wheels of time had 
moved onward since young Master May- 
feild, new to bis fellowship at the College 
of St. Mary Magdalene, mixed somewhat 
in the whirl of worldly pleasurea, 

Mr. Hawley could aiso adapt himself to 
bis company with wondrous ease, He 
spoke with a sigh of the late Mr. White 
field at the Tabernacle in Moorfields, as 
admiring the preacher but deploring his 
secession. 

“From all beresy and schism,’”’ mur- 
mured Parson Mayfield, more and more 
enraptured with his guest. ‘It takes ten 
years from a man’s life to hear you, sir, 
talk. It calls to my mind countless old 
memworios of the outer world long laid 
asieep. | have but these, 
tinued, waving his band 


thenks,”’ replied the 


toward the 


shelves, ‘to keep ine company these long | 


winter nights—but these and my faith.”’ 
Mr. Hawley bowed. ‘Bat business for 
busy men,” he said,resting bis chin on his 


hand, as he stood by the the oaken man- 
telpiece and geg°d Gxzediy at the sconces 
Haring on the table 

“The world’s a sorry piace, sir, to those 
who know it well enougb to fathom its 
shortcoming. Kut 1 detain you, and | 


> sa 


“I sleep at the “Green Man.’ It | 


playing, or bow Dr. Johnson dig, | 


sir,’’ be con- | 
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apologize for it; your intercourse has made 
| the moments pass so rapidly, and I see 
our sermon bat balf finished.’’ 

He peered over at the manuscript lying 
beneath the candles. The Rector’s hand- 
writing was small but distinct, and the 
heading of bis discourse plain to a keen- 
witted man at six feet away. 

“Ab!” said the visitor, ‘a thousand 6x- 
cuses for my remark, but your text moves 
me to questions. At Christmas time, too! 
‘He feil among thieves.’’ A sad misfor- 
tune, truly, yet scarce meet, as I hold, for 
the season of wassail and goodwill. ‘He 
fell among thieves,’’’ be repeated to him- 
self sofily, and smiled again the same 
curious quiet smile, 

Parson Mayfield was fury and wrath in 
an instant at the reminiscence. 

“I wrote that at white heat, sir,” he 
cried. “A rascali—my giebe rent, sir— 
thirty good guineas and more, without so 
mucb as a thank you !’’ 

Mr. Hawiey put cut a soothing band 
with admirably delicacy. 

“I fear that I bave revived some un- 
pleasant incident; the allusiou was a per- 
sonal one. How sad!’ 

“Aye, and be rode such a borse, too,” 
the Rector broke in. “I could see that, 
though it was as dark as acrypt. For I 
have an eye fora horse, Mr. Hawley. |! 
am always partial to a bay with a white 
blaz4 nnd stocking or two.’’ 

‘How weil you remember the poinis,’’ 
said Hawley. 

‘‘Rememober, sir? Remember ?’’ said the 
Rector, again growing angry. ‘‘Why, the 
affair happened not two hours since.”’ 

‘You don’t say so,” said Hawley. 
“Why, I dare wager your knight of the 
road was on the look-out for Lord Ted- 
dington. I will basten to waro him when 
I return tothe inn. How the time bas 
slipped by! But I really must leave you 
now to your sermon.”’ 

“Not yet, sir,” the Rector answered. 
“How remiss of me not to have offered 
you any refreshment! You willtake a 
giass of wine with me? Yes, I insist.’ 

‘‘Weil, I confess,’”’ said Hawley, ‘that 
your hospitality will give me the greatest 
pleasure. Itis a duty, too, that we owe 
the University to honor its traditions,” 

“An excellent doctrine,’ the Kector re- 
plied, unlocking a drawer in the bureau. 
“An admirable doctrine, in moderation. 
Faith, | think you might heip me witb 
my sermon, You must excuse me one 
moment; lam my own butler.’’ 

He took a key from the drawer, and one 
of the candlesticks from the table, and 
left the study. 

In the brick-paved passage on his way 
to the kitchens and cellar staircase his 
foot struck against something soft. It re- 
minded him of a scrap of needlework, 
and be suspected his housekeeper of hav- 
ing left it lying about. 

He was always pleased to find any 
charge against the somewhat despotic 
wowenkind of his household, 8o he picked 
it up. 

om a piece of black silk about six 
inches long and half as broad, with a bit 
of scariet ribbon at either end. 

He paused, 6xamining it curiously, and 
wondering what use on earth it could be. 
its simlessness amused him a little, and 
he was composing one or two cutting sen- 
tences on the folly of women in general to 
fire at Mrs. Gioodall as he handed it to her, 
when the candlelight, as he dangled the 
mystery by one string, fell through two 
small round holes almost in the centre of 
the thing. 

Then Parson Mayfield knew in a twink- 
ling. It was a highwayman’s mask. 

He stood for a second or two by the 
kitchen door thinking. From within he 
heard the voice of his manservant talking 
to his housekeeper and the maids— 

“Oi tell ’ee,”’ he was saying, “Muster 
Mennill ’asner a foiner ’oas in ‘is steeble 
nor this ’eer bey.” 

‘‘Do you mean the horse the gentleman 
who is in the study rode this afternoon ?” 
said the Rector entering. 

The man stood up, and replied that he 
| referred to the stranger’s horse. When 

asked, be went on to say that the 
, Stranger’s horse was a bay with three 
white stockings, and that there was no 
finer horse in the county—leastways, he 
bad never-—. But the parson cut him 
short. 

“Betty,” he said, turning to the house- 
| keeper, “I want a tray and two glasses 
taken to the study, and | want the 
cradie.’’ 

A minute later Parson Mayfield came 
back to the kitchen with a bottle lying 
tne oradie, 

“wy taken the glasses to the 
study?” he asked. “‘Now a corkscrew, 
piease. Simon,’ he went on, “‘saddie the 
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gentleman’s horse at once and lead him to 


the yard gate. Tie him to it; then come 
back and wait here.”’ 

He walked slowly back to the study, 
oarrying the wine carefully. 

“This port, sir,” he said, screwing in 
the corkscrew witb great care, “this wine, 
Mr. Hawley, was bottled by my father in 
’57—the year they shot poor Byng. And 
Jove sir’’—he went on, attempting to draw 
it—‘they knew how to flog corks in the 
fities. I fear | may break this one. Might 
I ask you, Mr. Hawley? You are young.” 

Hawley took the bottle carefully. 

“IT must put back the cellar key,” said 
the parson, opening a drawer of the 
bureau. 

“This is a stiff one,” said Hawley, tug. 
ging at the corkscrew. ‘Still, it comes.” 

He looked up triumphantly with the 
bottle in one band and the corkscrew in 
the other. Exactly six inches off his face 
he saw the muzzle end of a pistol. 

“If you stir a band I will shoot you 
dead,’’ said Parson Mayfield very dis 
tinctly and with great dignity. 

I do not think George Hawley knew 
what fear was; he did not move, because 
he was simply overwhelmed with sur- 
prise. The man was never so taken aback 
before. For fully half a minute they 
stood thus. Parson May field’s hand never 
shook a hair’s breadth. Then all at once 
Hawley burst out laughing. He was ab. 
solutely himself again when he spoke, 

“Mr. Parson, when you said you were 
a judge of borses, I had no idea that you 
knew avything of hounds, no notion that 
you had such a nose on the line of a fox. 
’Gad! you trapped me fairly, and I'll 
warrant the scent did not lie over weil. 
You bold all the cards, 

“Your manner too is really quite ad- 
mirable. You are determination itself, 
and this is just a case for determination. 
I owe nearly all my success as 3 highway- 
map to my manner, The careers of a 
number of honest highwaymen have been 
spoilt by bluster.” 

‘Where are your pistols?’ said the 
Reetor, interrupting bim. 

“They are in the inside breast pocket of 
my coat—the left one,’”’ said Hawley. 

The Rector with his left band unbut- 
toned the top of the riding coat, and drew 
out a double-barrelled horse pistol, and 
another of a much smaller pattern; these 
he laid on the chimney- piece, 

“Will you give me your word,” he 
said, ‘‘as a gentleman, that these are your 
only firearms ?”’ 

“Yes, I give you my word asa gentle 
man,”’ said the highwayman. 

“Then lay that bottle carefally in the 
cradle. Do not disturb the crust,’’ said the 
Rector, lowering his pistol for the first 
time. 

Hawley did as told, quite meekly and, 
as it were, with a sense of the bumor of 
the thing. Parson Mayfield’s eye never 
teft him for an instant. 

“Now,” he went on, ‘will you be 80 
good as to restore my property to me?” 

Hawley searched an inner pocket. As 
he did so the Rector’s eye caught 8 
glimpee of scarlet beneath the big iapelled 
riding coat, at sight of which he smiled 
little. 

“Count it,’’ said the Rector in what he 
hoped was a very stern manner as Hawley 
laid the little canvas bag on the table. 

Hawley untied the bag and poured the 
contents out, a pile of gold guineas. These 
he counted quickly, as one would who 
had played at Almack’s often till the thin 
streaks of daylight stole through tbe 
shuttered windows and fell across the 
tables. 

“Thirty-two, four, six, seven,’”’he paused; 
then he ran on, until he came to thé, 
“Forty-eight, fifty-two, four, six, eight 
Here are sixty guineas, Mr. Parson,” be 
said, smiling; ‘will you add the remainder 
to your charities? It is cold weather for 
some, and you will know how to apply it 
Add it to your Parish Benefactions. ‘Scar- 
jet’s Charity’—faith, U like the pbrasé. 
‘The interest of twenty-four pounds three 
shillings for clothing poor children 4 
Christmastide, for ever.’ My mother 
shou!d have heard that; it would have 
pleased her. She always destined me for 
a bishopric.”” He spoke quite serious!y. 

Parson Mayfield’s face softened. He 
unlocked his pistol, and laid it beside 
Hawley’s on the chimney piece. 

“This distresses me more thao | ia 
say,’’ he said. “High play, I suppose- 

‘Yes, play for the most part,” Hawley 


anewered. “Play and luck. But I am 
quite hopeless—do not speak. Are you 
going to give me up ?’’ 

‘*Not this time frier said the arson, 
‘but next, remember. You must q Dis 


, rd gate 
house now though, sir. At the y®! 1 5* 


you will find your horse.” 
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Hawley pioked up bis batand bunting 
crop from the chair where they lay. The 
Rector, with Hawley’s pistols in his hand, 
followed bim out of the room. 

As they crossed the entrance hall to the 
door Parson Mayfield, almost as though 
to invite criticism on bis old sporting 
prints hanging there, paused for a second 
or two to examine ® rare etching—an un- 
doubted Ghuraerts. Hawley turned round 
and faced him. 

“Jn all my life,” he said, smiling, “I 
was never so insulted, You shew no 
fright whatever. Have youno fear? Do 
you know that with the butt of this crop, 
which is loaded, I could brain you where 
you stand as quick as look at you? Yet 
you do not even sppear distressed.’’ 

Parson Mayfield handed him his pistols 
for answer, and opened the door. Outside 
it had ceased raining and the night was 
clear. The moon was just rising, a great 
cold crescent, between the black cedars on 
the upper lawn. 

“You gave me your word,” said the 
Rector, smiling. 

“Your faith astonishes me,” the other 
answered. Do you know what ny word 
is worth? Why, my introduction to you 
was obtained on false pretences; it did not 
suit my plan to stable my horse at the 
‘Green Man,’ 80 I came here. But I must 
keep you no longer from your sermon. 
Thanks for many things—for a delightful 
conversation, for my pistols, for your faith 
in me. I wish I might—ab, but I am 
quite hopeless, Good-night! To the left, 
| think? Thank you!’ He raised hic 
hat and was gone, 

Parson Mayfield never finished that par- 
ticular sermon. But the new one he 
preached, with “This day shalt thou be 
with mein Paradise’ for text,on the fol- 
lowing Christmas morning, was quitea 
notable success; in four years’ time it was 
almost as great a favorite as the old one, 

Coming out of the vestry that morning 
Parson Mayfield overtook the Hall party. 
Miss Betty Sutton, who was spending 
Christmas with her cousins at Dalebury, 
and who was an especial favorite of the 
Rector, had brought vhe news of her uncle, 
Lord Teddington’s, adventure with the 
notorious ‘-Captain Scarlet.”’ 

On the evening of the 22nd his lord- 
sbip’s coach had been stopped and robbed. 
“Captain Scarlet,’’ she vowed, was a vastly 
interesting highwayman. 

“You need not look so distressed, Mr. 
Mayfield,” she went on. ‘You know that 
the Teddingtons never havea penny. But 
Iam sorry for the fascinating ‘Captain,’ 
because my Aunt Sopbia’s largest diamond 
pendant is paste.”’ 

“I am sorry for him too,’’ said the Rec- 
tor. 

sc 


PESTS IN BARBADOES. 





writer from that island, @ paradise for 

the animal kingdom—carefaliy ex 
cluding the human race and the whole 
family of the beasts of burden—it should 
be found in Barbadoes. Into thia ter- 
restrial paradise man has introduced one 
devil very worthy of the name—the mon- 
goose. 

In Jamaica and Martinique he was of 
some use in killing venomous snakes; but 
in Barbadoes there never were any venom. 
ous snakés to kill, and only one very rare 


[" there be anywhere upon earth, says a 








One is their power of changing their , fers to feed bis captives fora fortnight or 
color, whereby they can appear bright | so oncorn meal, after which he makes 
green at oné moment on the leaf of an soup of them. 
aloe, and then dark chocolate brown on a The flavor is said to be excellent, but of 
piece of damp earth. If this does notcon- | this we cannot speak from personal exper. 
ceal them from their enemy, they drop | ience. Many strange things have we eaten 
their tails, | in the West Indies, but we draw the line 

The caudal appendage jumps from the at carnivorous land crabs. 
ground, aod makes a frantic dance all | 
by itself, and it the pursuer is deluded | 
into seizing it, the lizard avails itself of | 
the chance to escape and grow another | 


SPARROW AND RHINOCEROS. 











variety of the harmless kind. So, as the 


negro is fond of keeping fowls, and the | fort guard hears on all sides of bim un- 


| canny noises of rattling Claws and scurry- 
ens, it would seem a pity to have allowed | J 


mongoose of eating their eggs and chick- 


him to land. 

One would have thought that, with 
every man’s hand against him in an 
island with a population of about eleven 
hundred to the square mile, he would 
have been exterminated long ago; but he 
has certainly not been. 

A pair of very fine ones prowled about 
in our back garden for a while, till we set 
&trap with an egg for bait, and in an bour 
bad the female secured. She was very 
“ngry—not in the least terrified, but 
simply furious. 

She ate the egg in the trap while we 
looked on, and spat and snarled like an 
®0gry cat, every bair ou her back bristling 
with rage. We admired her pluck, and 





released her. She and her mate took the | 
blot, and were seen no more. 
Probably the mongoose lives chiefly on | 
the green lisards which swarm on every 
tree, and which certainly bave the bardest 
life ot any creatures in Barbadoes, since 
their flesh isso delicate that everything 


ets them which can catch them 
C 


als, fowls, birds, monkeys, and snakes 
all de ir tbe poor lizards, which bave 
Only WO methods of defending them 
Selves, both very inadequate for the pur 
P Ose, 


tail. 

But we are bound to confess that we 
have never yet seen a quadruped taken in 
by the artifice, though it may deceive a 
bird now and then, 

For the rest, the poor lizards are harm- 
less things, with pathetic eyes, in which 
lurks an expression of weariness aud dis- 
illusion, as though they were as old as the 
world itself, and had found it all vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 

They are fond of plaintive muaic, and 
will enter at the open windows when a 
piano is playing, and sit listening, and 


nodding their queer fiat heads, and look- | scratches its head and makes a note of the 
ing out of those wisttul eyes at the player, | 


till he, or she, if of an imaginative tem- 
perament, might fancy he was playing to 
an audience of transmigrsted souls. 

The mongoose loves the rat—that is to 
say, he generally eats him; though hy- 
brids between the two animals are not un- 
known. 
g0, the mongoose can follow, so that the 
poor rats are driven to take refuge in the 
trees and become aborescent animals. 

They eke outa precarious existence on 
the eggs and young birds which are ftool- 
ish enough to build t e6ir nests in trees 
whose trunks are undefended by thorna 
While the pair of mongooses lived in our 
back garden, we found there one day an 
unfortunate rat, which had taken refuge 
in the hollow stem of an old Spanish 


Into whatever hole the rat can | 


‘lions, Yet a sparrow surveys the ap 


‘up of surprises that it regarda the as 


bayonet. He was very gaunt and starved, | 
80 had probably been biding tbere for 
some days. 


It would be as much a4 any mongoore’s 
or rat’s life was worth to enter one of the 
great boles which, like # rabbit warren, 
hone ycomb the sand under the tamarind 
trees by the sea. 

For there live the great land crabs in 
endiess variely, from the old 
warrior with a claw six inches long and 
as large a3 his whole body, which claw he 
uses as a defence for his homme, by placing 
hia wife in safety at the bottom of his bur. 
row, and then sitiing just inside the 
mouth of the hole, with this powerful pair 
of pincers filling the opening; down to the 
little scarlet foragers which scamper about 
among the dead leaves, like living pieces 
of cloth froin a soldier’s tunic; or the 
hermit-crabs, which appear to spend their 
lives in looking for better shells than 
those they occupy, and never refuse an 
otier of a larger and more roomy babita- 
tion, wherein they show themselves sing- 


| 
brown } 


| without the hand moving. 


ularly undeserving their name of Ceno- | 


bits Diogenes. 

Your iand-crab is a carnivorous animal, 
and a cannibal in wil senses of the word. 
It you sheot bin from @ window witb ap 
air-gup, you may se6 his comrades eat 
him tbere and then, 

Tne roud to Charles’ 
sop, runs for some distance along the 
hedge bounding the military cemetery. 

Oa a dark and rainy night the fisld- 
officer on duty on his way to turn out the 


ing feet, and knows the Crabs are at 
work ! 

It really requires nerve, or rather the 
absence of nerves, and the sense of secu- 
rity imparted by the wearing of jack- 
boots, to face the perilous passage in the 
wet season. If the crab eats man, the 


negro eats him. 


The approved method for his capture is | 


to sally forth on a dark night after heavy 
rain witb a sack and a lantern. 


To this equipment the negro adds a) 


stick, but we prefer a landing net. Walk- 
ing slowly through the wet grass, one ob- 
serves a great claw, auda pairof goggle 
eyes staring in a bewildered manvyer at 


the light. 
While he is duzzied ts the time to secure 


bim. If you give him time to recover his 
wits, he will be into # bole or up atree. A 
grimand avescimneé sight Is one of these 
uncan y Inonastéers CiiuibiIng & tree by the 
fitful light of « iantern 

W hen the sack Is heavy with acrawilbg 
igi iz | 4 4 Ca 
witb the 5 
nl rf 

‘ 

I it , 
not being squeamish. Tne white @an pre 


| 
Fort, in the garri- | 


It is not easy to astonish asparrow. You 
| Can scare them—‘‘often scared as oft re- 
| turn, a pert, voracious kind’’—and make 
them fly away; but that is only because 
the sparrow has the bump of self-preserv- 
| ation very prominently developed, and 
| takes a hint as to personal danger with 
| @xtraordivary prom ptitude. 
| But though it may remove its amali 
body out of barm’s way for the time be- 
| ing it is not disconcerted. You can see 
| that by theway in which it immediately 
| g0e# On with its toilet. Ita nerves have 
not been shaken, that is evident from its 
obvicus self possession, and the way it 


fiy which went by. 

It would not commence at once a frivol- 
ous altercation with another of ite kind if 
ithad been disconcerted. And really, it 
is not to be wondered at that the sparrow | 
should be beyond the reach of astonish. | 
ment. 

Taoink of what it sees, and sees quite un- 
concernedly, in the streets of a great city. 
Pat a tiger in Broadway, and the poor 
beast would go crazy with terror. A 
single omnibus would stampede a troop of 


proaching fire engine undismayed. 


| draught is absolutely essential. 


8 . . 
cientific and Useful, 

CaRRgiace Laura —The Emperor of 
Germany ts said to bave adopted the elec- 
tric light for the better navigation of bis 
private carriage. The lamps are to be 
placed at the end of the pole,on the collars 
of the horses, and at the sides and rear of 
the carriage, and it is calculated that the 
effect of this will be to flood the road with 
a oright light. 

A SoorasLe Croie. -The tandem cycle 
does not permit of the travelers sitting 
side by side and talking tete a-tete, in a 
sociable fashion, hence a maker bas intro- 
duced a bicycle with two seats abreast, 
two sets of driving pedals, and two steer- 
ing handles; the Lind wheel is thus ac- 
tuated by two separete chaina. A differ- 
ence in weight between the two travelers 
only causes a certain jist of the machine 
to one side. The start is made by one 
passenger getting Into the saddie while 
the machine is at rest, and the other 
mounting when bolding it vertical and 
putting it in motion. The descent from 
the bicycle is effected in the same way, 
but In inverse order—that t# to say, one 
Kelis off while the machine ts going and 
holds it upright until the other descends. 

VENTILATING Rooms.—An_ ingenious 
and 6ffective appliance to be attached to 
hinged windows has been invented, fur 
the purpose of ventilating roou.s with 
casement windows, especiaily sick roome, 
hospitals, schools, or any other piace 
where en abundance of pure air without 
This ap- 
paratus, which is attached to windows 
hinged to the frame, comu.oniy known as 





‘The small bird’s life is, in fact, so made 


tounding as commonplace. So a fly, sit | 
ting down iu a train, thinks nothing of | 
finding itself in the next county when it | 
gets up. 
and seismic. 


Its whole existence is voicanic | 
it cannot settle on a hand 


What would a dog think if, on going 
into a ten acre field, the field suddenly 
turned over? But the fiv is not put out 
of countenance by such ‘“phenomena.”’ 
It comes back to the band again. It is the 
same with the sparrow. It thinks no 
more of another wonder than the Seven | 
Champions did of an extra dragon in the 
day’s work. 

All the same, I have seen a sparrow 
totaily confounded and all to pieces. It 
was, 1 confess, only a young one, with | 
just the promise of a tail, nothing more; _ 
and some odds and ends of fluff still 
clinging between the red feathers, 

I was looking at a rhinoceros, which 
was iying down close to the railings, and 
avery sieepy rhinocero it was. Except | 
for wight twitches of the tail and an occa- 
sional fidget of the ears, It was quite mwo- 
tion lesa. 

And the young #«parrow hopping about in 
the enciosure, Coming Lo the beast, hopped 
on to lt, looking in the chinks of its skin 
tor chance grains or insects, 

And it hopped all along its back on to 
its head (the rhinoceros winked), and 
along iis head on to the jittleé horn, and 
frow the tittle born on to the bly one (and 
it blinked), and then off the born on to its 





nose, 

And then the rhinoceros snorted. The 
| sparrow was asight to see. Exploded is 
no word for it. And it sat all in a heap 


|} and it wouldn't be pacified 


on the corner of the house, and chirped 
the meournfullest chirps, 

‘| badn’t the smallest notion the thing 
“On, dear! oh, dear!’ 
for a long 
tiie. ite astonishinent had been severe 
and had got “into the system.”’ 

| remembered the story of the boy who 
saton the whale’s blow-hole, Behemoth 
bad got stranded on the Shetland coast. 
W hile the population were admiring it, an 
urebin climbed on to the head of the dis 
tressfui monster, and 6xultantly seated his 
graceless person on its forehead. 

He bad but a short time to enjoy his 
triumpb, and the next instant the whale, 
filling itseif with air, oclew sucb a blast 
through its biow-bole that the boy was 
blown up into the air and out to sea, 

So said the veracious chronicier of the 
day—and I hope it was true, for little boys 
should not, under any circumstances, sit 
w holes of Nor young 


was alive,’’ it said. 


on the bi« whales, 


sparrows on the nostrils of a rbinoceros, 
———— —— ee 
HoBINSON Did you hear about Trav- 
t ? Hi . yw the he lay 4 
4 A ne 4 


| tom triangular 
| hinged side of the sash frame. T 


| fertillly to mane it 


“French casementa,”’ consists of a wooden 
skeleton framework, projecting vertically 
at the side of the window frame opposite 
to the hinges, and has at the top and bot- 
fremea extending to the 
in skele- 
ton frame is filed in with pefforated 
metal, wire gauze, orany cther porous 
weather proof material, and way project 
either outwards or inwards, aco ording to 
the ditection tn which the window opens, 
The amount of ventilation may be further 
réguiated by means of a *lidiog shutter 
or # blind, which may be «adjusted as re- 
quired to either cover or expose the per- 
forations, 


Farm and arden, 


Wreps —When weeds are plowed in 
thé farmer is repaid for his labor in the 
green food that ts turned under, but the 
destruction Of weeds uuat be done before 
they produce seed, or they will be pienti- 
ful the next season. 





PLowina —The gain trom fail plowing 
is that the naked made 
into a Inellow Beed bed by cultivation, If 
the winter has proved J tut this 
gain is often ctleet ty «a lows of 


surfece is eamiy 


ast right; 
toes preal 
generaliy profilable. It 


is far better if that field is covered by a 
protecting sod. 

CLEARINGS Atter cicaring the plow 
land of its more (than useful trees and 
stuinp®, @verylhing ULUroed, the sashes 


carefully saved and spread on grass lands, 
Or wherever ttey are “*anlied moms, the 
wood lot offers another Neid of « peration, 
tree lope, brush 


piles, Ceeayliog portions 


of logs aod form in 
piaces a perfect jungles, a 
for and barbor of ali 
insect life that prey Upon the Oeld, the or- 


chard and hen roos. of the ‘armer, can be 


mtumipes that inany 
breeding place 


Kings of aniuil and 


burned. The ashes pay well for ail the 
' J 

labor, in most cates, Such «a iot ¢ flers 

good pasture for cattle aod sieep. All 


helps to increase Lbe reseurces of the larm, 
and to clear up and beaulily the home, 


Tees —It often bappeos that fruit on 


large trees i4 wor'thiess, and tl becomes an 


important object to change tue top by 


grafting or budding it “ith scime better 
variety. In this case, tustead of cutting 
off large branches and yrafilug them at 
once, it is better to prune the top in part, 
which wiil cause tho etui- noof vigorous 
shoots These are then tea or wrafted 
With ease and suc “ Ard, ast raft 
Kradually extend emain 
der of the to; ay, ssive @xcls 
ions, b® entire:y ‘ Wiere trees 
argo not toe kept 
cultivated, x or ob - a ob 
taine ’ us ‘ ‘ ny out 
—<—_ + -< 

4 “ar t a] Aue 

live. 
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Of integrity. 

There is no trait of character which 
is so generally admired as that which 
is comprehended in the term integrity 
or soundness, Among boys it is cults 
vated under the expression ‘‘honor 
bright,’’ and he who tarnishes his honor 
after giving it as a securily earns the 
contempt of his fellows, The highest 


| 


that ie required of him as quanuty of 
turn~ ut with an appearance of genuine- 
mess about it. Not that which is best, 
but that which will most readily sell 


and so bring the quickest profit, is what — 
_ is often demanded from man by master. 





Take the young people in shops—are 
they able to cultivate perfect honesty in 
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their occupations?’ Do their interests | 
lie im that direction? What is meant 


by a “capital salesman” and a ‘‘shrewd 
person behind the counter ?”’ Not those 
who simply show the thing asked for or 
declare they have not got the thing re- 
quired without further parley, but those 
whe, under the master or mistress’s eye, 


circumstances allow tbem ww behave 
with generosity and magnanimity to- 
wards their fellows. 

The keen besiness person, whose eye 


is always om the main chance, must | 


naturally wear an expression in con- 
trast to that of ome whose aspirations 
are higher, or who can afford to con- 


CONFIDESTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 





T. M.—Alexander of Macedonia has 0. 
claims to greatness compere with those o/ 
Cesar. Alexander was only a seccessful mi)i. 
tary leader. Caemr would have been great if 
be had never fought a bartie. 

L. H —Mocst of the meersohaum comes 
from Asta Minor, near the town of Konich, 





template the world with a mind undis- | where tt ts dug from the earth It ts sent to 


turbed by the anxieties of getting a liv- 
ing. Is it thie which partly constitutes 
the tome and manner implied in the 


term ““‘aristecratic’’—the dignity which 
| tells of a feeling of superiority to cir 


will not allow a customer to leave the | 


shop without having bought something 


| —those whose apparent earnestness and 


}obliaing an assistant. 


solicitation to sell hold the customer 
unt:! something is purchased, perhaps 
by reason of a speciously-presented bar- 
gain, as wel! as because of human weak- 
ness for novelties and the inability to 
resist the persuasions of so earnest and 
Then an aasist- 
ant must not candidly point out or ac- 


| knowledge the inferior quality of ma- 


terials which are made to sell instead of 
te wear, but must rather cultivate the 
fluent and persuasive tongue that does 


| not adhere too scrupulously to facta. 


word of praise that is found among the | 


unlettered is that a man is ‘‘straight’’— 
by which is meant that he will do as he 
says and abide by his word without 
having a siuister motive, 

But the question rises whether this 
quality is being fostered and strength- 
ened by the present conditions of life, 
or whether the pressure and pace of the 
times have a tendency to undermine our 
national character for straightforward- 
ness and candor, 

The chief aim of existence is to ob 
tain wealth, and the industrial system 
has so deve‘oped that almost the only 
means Of gaining wealth is by first) pos 
sessing wealth, for never was the saying 
a truer one than now, that “‘money wets 
money.”’ 

This, then, being the ‘rage’ of the 
day, it must influence deeply the society 
which is swayed by it; and, on closer 
examination, it will be seen that this 
flerce competition in every sphere of life 
seoms to place a premium upon cun- 
ning, evasion, prevanmcation and down. 
right while, for the mast 
part, candor, strict rectitude of expres- 
sion, aud honesty fall to a discount in 
the tortuous ways of business and the 
fight for a living. 

Let us take examples from a few call- 
ings, 
ters little 


dishonesty, 


where we begin or end; the 





In the work-rooms those who con- 
sc.enliously put their best work into 
their daily duties must necessarily be 
slower in accompliehment compared 


with those who can scamp the hidden | 
"sist om takimg back, and that without a 


parts and put a fair appearance upon 
that whoch strikes the eye. So the cor 
screntious workman and workwoman 
are tempted to swallow their scruples 
and hasten to turn out goods that can 
be sold at the least possible price to 
reap a profitand draw customers from 
more expensive establishments. The 
servant's truthfulness impaired in 
omnveying the white lie. Transparent 
eandor would mean ruin to the specu- 
lators of the Stock Exchange. 

In the professions there are to be 
tound the strongest inducements to hide 
conmichens and consider what is 
strangely termed the ‘‘main thing.” 
A lawyer's income depends to a large 


is 


cumstances ? 

In these remarks, which go to show 
that the “trail of the serpent is seen 
over all,” it i not intended to imply 
that all must mecessarly be tainted who 
enter the arena of competition for 
wealth or a living. They show how 
this fierce rivalry tends to demoralize, 
and indicate that success in a worldly 
sense is often regarded as following 
rather the tortuous paths of scheming, 
deluding, and “sharp practice,’ thun 
the straight road of strict integrity. 
But there are many who have not 
““bowed the knee to Baal;”’ and it is en- 


couraging to the conscientious about to 


enter the arena of life’s battle to note 
that, notwithstanding the strong drift 
that we hawe indicated, some of the 
most soundly-prosperous of busin=sse 
firms are these that have not in any 
way fallen below their deal of integrity. 
Some of our leading business people in- 


word of questioning, any of thir ma- 


| terial that may be found fault with by a 


| customer. 


After all, confidence is the 
sure toundatnen of business, and it can 


only rest on wtegrity. 
—S_ 


THE value of every opportunity de- 
pends enlrely upon our ability to profit 
by it. This alality is not wholly within 
our power te control. We are limited 
in me, im sirength, in native energy, 
in mental power, im talent, in taste, and 
in many other directions. These are 
our imternal limitations, and it is weli 
to recognize them, not for discourage- 


/ ment, but to prevent disappuintment at 


extent upon the intricacies and subleties | 
overcome, some we must accept, and 


of the law, so that simplification, the 
road to integrity, runs counter to his 


interests, while the advocate’s work is | 


either vo heighten the color of facts and 
attribute unworthy motives to honest 
deeds, or to gloss over disreputable ac- 


} theme with a false vencer which some- 


' 


| 


It is to be deplored that it mat. | 


highest and lowest are subject to the | 


dubious effects of competition at high 
pressure. Would-be members of 
Kress compete for votes, and so keen is 
the rivairy that the contests must often 
end with an uneasy consciousness on 
the part of both victor and vanquished 
that success has been placed above strict 
honor, 

The struggle for existence is exacting 
among the constituenta as well, and 
candidates, recognizing this, pander to 
the universal desire to reliewe the stress 
of life. He therefore who promises 


Con- | 


tumes makes them 
tractive. 

Even the most honorable of the pro- 
tessrons—that of the physician—may 
also be affected by this bane of fierce 
competition. From the ‘fee’ 
view it }s not expedient to emphasize 
too strongly that Nature is the great re- 
sterer, the physician being able to do 
httle more than sugyest the most favor- 
able conditions for her work. It can 
hardiy be expected that doctors will! 
discount their own services when their 
interest hes in the retention of whima 
and prejudices and in the continuation 


| of the medicine myth. 


most, who plays on the fears and hopes | 
with greatest skill, who is least scrupu- 


lous in specious arguments and the pat- 


ting of false colors upon facts, often | 
appears to have the best chance of suc- | 


ceaa, 

Consider, again, the working man, 
whoee muscles and bealth are his chief 
of wealth, Low prices and 
small protits, following upon the keen 
competition in every branch of business, 
compel the master sometimes to make 
demands which cannot honestly be met 
wit lee 


sources 


hout that ng of oppreas:on whict 


must bave a deter ating eff 4 


mo RR Re at | n \ * 


A he WOrk@Ma me thes 


a Ware 


that it is not so much yood honest work 


So on all sides, as the world wags at 
present, our worldly interests and ap- 
parent success appear to depend in no 
small degree upon what are thought 
trifling departures from truth; and never 
was more felt among the competitors 
for wealth the advisability of taking ad- 
vantage of the misfortunes and igno- 
ance of others. 

We frequentiy hear it asserted that 
our dominant traits of character be- 
come permanentiy impressed upon the 
lineaments of the face. It is explained 
that the motive which most powerfully 
possesses the mind is accompanied by a 
set and definite expression, which uiti- 


mately develops into the usual or 
natura! one, and thus becomes stamped 
rent? features 
ifs e the case re w arise 
at ff w re 
x} * wee LIVIDE t 
mae where alertness and subtiety wor 


success, as compared with others wiuee 


appear almost al- ; 


point of ; 


the imevitalle. Some of theae we can 


regulate our hves accordingly. 


iT is a rare and valuable power to dis- 
cover any one’s capabilities, and a still 
rarer one to minister to them in such a 
way as to develop them to the utmost. 
To know where to bestow and where to 

ithheld, to know when to give and 
when to cease from giving, is an attain- 
ment which will multiply tenfold the 
good which the mch and generous can 
accomplish through their gifts. 





THERE is no other such enemy to 
nobie Lving and heroic achievement as 
worrying. But if we meet the hbin- 
drances and discouragements with un- 


dismayed courage, with persistent re- | 
solve, and with unconquerable energy, | 


we shall master them, and, in master- 
ing them, carve royalty of character 
and worth for ourselves. 

Tue pictures that fit through our 
brain may be pare and innocent or they 
may Dut, they may elevate or they may 
degrade us, but they are largely prepar- 


, ing the way for future courses of actiun 





' 


_—not by any deliberate intention, bat 


by the force of frequent repetition. 


JoY is heightened by exultant strains 


Of music, bat gnef is eased only by low | 


ones. ““A sweet, sad measure” is the 
balm of a wounded spirit. Music light- 
ens toil. The sailor puils more cheerily 
for his song. 





SUFFERING is not the worst thing ina 


the world; the worst thing is disobe- 
drence to mg?t. Happiness is not the 
beet thing im the world: character is the 
= ~ 
A MAN'S OWN FOO reeding is the 
si secu acainsit other people's - 
manners. 


| other countries efther im reagh blocks or tn 
| partly shaped pipe-bowla which are after. 
| warts Gnished by workmen skilled in the 
business. A large number are made in Vienna 
and Pesth. 


Rieut.—The history of cresta most bs 
steadied In a book of rediments of heraldry, 
each crest having probably some history at 
tashed to ft; and though crests were formeriy 
changvable at pleasare, they bave long ceased 
to be sa, and now serve te mark the particular 
branch of a family. Hemce they are not 
adopted to salt any Mle faacy. The pheanix 
ts a type of renovation of Nature after the 
Fieoed. With the same intent moderns use it 
to typify the recomstructton of balldings after 
the orginal ones had been Gestroyed by fire. 


Tom M. — Footaireblean, a town of 
France, ts siteated thirty @ve miles south 
south-east of Parts, te the midstof the forest 
to which it gtwes its mame It owes its chief 
celebrity to its royal chateas, a magnificent 
pile of wartous Kieds of architecture, which 
has been the residence of several monarchs, 
and the scene of many bi<tortcal eventa. Na 
petieon, «ho bad sigred there his abdication 

Aprtl LL, 1814), bade farewell om the M:ih to 
| ais old guard at the principal entrance of the 
palace, and be signed his scoond and final 
abdication there on June 2 1815. The forest 
of Pontainebleas {area 41 @ acres) is one of 
the Gnest tm France, and its adurned with 
statues, temples, lakes, waterfalls, and foun- 
tatas. 

W = T.—Ear'ty rieing i the natura! habit 
of life, as indicated by the light of day. It is 
dificult to carry cet the principle in its en- 
ttrety in a great city; bet, beyond question, 
the earlier a man rises, and consequently the 
earlier be goes to Ded, provided he misses 
acothing important t= the war of business or 
rational entertata ment by rettring, the better 
wtll be his gemeral health It would not be 
easy to collect amy trustworthy statistics on 
the sabj- ct of early risimg, bat we are per- 
swaded that, If evidemce of this description 
were avaliable, tt would ge to show that the 
natural habit tends te good bealth, and there 
fore, other things being eqaal, to long life, 
always provided tant the feat of rising be 
times can be perfecmed without any great 
irrttation or violent effort. 


ConsERVATIVE.— There is a heavy bur. 
fen of sadmessia your qeestion, “What can 
a man who ts pearly seventy doexoept think 
and hope to live again?” Not that seventy 
years of existence must peoossarily exhaust a 
man s Vitality. Age t ap tmdividaea! expert- 
ence, and the vartation ts astomishing great. 
Here and there owe may Gnd an almost un- 
scarred veteran as mech alfve at ninety as 
most of bis fellows are at seventy. In the 
rural @istriets, where life ts hard and the 
weather numbes the most stalwart,a man wil! 
be bowed and broken at sixty-f ve—at icast ten 
years carifer than tif he had Itwed indoors dur- 
ing the biting seasems and had not suffered 
privations. Seventy certainly ought not to 
be an age at which bope of genuine €njoy 
ment is surrendered; a right ordering of life 
bygtentcally should prevent that, except in 
instances of lifelong physical frailty. Though 
you begin to think of poursell as growing «©: A 
permit us to my that we Getect in you ver) 
joud contradictions of your fears. The very 
fact that you are asking us to recommen’! 
books on subjects that require vigorous and 
fresh thought stows that yoo are far from the 
terper of age. Real old age does not want 
think: it has hardly sefScient vitality left to 
desire fre=h life. 


WwW. Cc. F—You say, af it is geners''y 
beliewed that the world was subjected t: 4 
universal deluge uteeriy Gestroying all the! 
habitants thereof, with the exoceptton 
Nean and the tp mates of the ark, how came '! 
t pass that whem the continent of America 
was discovered by Cotembes It was found 
be peopled? We see nothing Im that fact to 
| disturb the Mosaic acewent of the DPD usr, 
leven though no feesi] remains of ma! have 

yet been discoverec; though the wm)! 
| epon militons of human beings supposed to 
| have pertshed must Bave lef some rema!'* 
| behind them Phileseophy however fha- ¢* 
plained the mystery; and we mast refer ou 
| go the works of seach men as Dr Bock ian, 
| Hagh Miller, and others al! pious Christians 
| oer opinion ts, that there is no very great 
i mystery tn Amertcs remaining for ages un 
' 
] 





ms 


known to what we call the old world; for there 
| tsabundant eviderce to show that ata ree o- 
| period 1% was one vast continent, surroan de? 
by water. « he anctents had a tradition avout 
a lost tsland, which they called Atelsntis, 
whence it had beem suggested our Atentic 
| Ocean bas its name. Plato and Cicero me" 
} tiem it: so de several ccher Latin anc | 
j authors: and tf you «examine che map- 
| two hewtspheres, will at once p* 
| that if they conid be made to come ts 
teey would almost dovetail one tuto the 


,reek 
‘ the 

ve 
yeu 


The great mass may have been Broek 
twain by «Oomre trem 4 *s oon - 
. H a> 4 ua: a 
x rica at — 
Nort ie x t t« 
wed, = at gremt ~ . 
= ts we ave ectal: a 
fs that America was Known ¢ 


j cemturtes before its discovery Dy CO14™ 
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WHEN NeXt WE Mier. 





BY u. 8. 
I'll Itst to bear 
Your joyous weloome at the outer door, 
loe many pleasant things you have in store, 
Toe eager lore werds you will quickly pour 
Into mine ear. 


I'll scan pour face 
Tose the oid, tree love light in your eves, 
The smile which always like a sunbeam lies, 
,od newer wholly from my memory dies, 
it has sech grace. 


I'l) breath a prayer— 
\ stent prayer of gratitude to God, 
That thoaga I merts His descending rod, 
\ot tere away for Gckle fortane’s nod, 
We presence share. 


I'll know your heart 
|< mine—seill mine forever and for aye " 
it was not givem for a littie day, 
Lod death iteelf can mever take away : 
"Twili only part. 


When next we meet! 
15, when! Ged grant it may be very soon, 
bor we are hastening tow.rd life's noon, 
Lod all I as& t+ this one precious boon— 
My love to greet. 


The Only ¢ Quarrel. 
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wasaship’s broker, lived in a far 

more romantic house than the 
pretty country rectory in which I em 
writing this. 

Our bouse was one of fiveor six which 
formed a email terrace, overiooking a 
ittle fagged wharf, Trees grew before 
the houses, and from the windows my sis- 
ters and I watehed the ships drop down 
the river, and the quaint barges and rafts 
go Dy. 

No wheels ever broke the stillness with 
their rumbling. We were divided by a 
drawbridge from the nearest road, and 
that was nota thoroughfare. Sometimes 
wagons brought up merchandise to be 
transferred to the barges lying under the 
wharf, but we hardiy heard their wheels. 

The wharf was our promenade, and we 
were as solitery and safer than | bave ever 
felt ai amy Of the watering piaces I have 
visited since thoes days. 

Ali round us was the bustie and hurry 
of tne docka, bat we wereon an isiand of 
ca mm. 

Not always, though. How the wind 
used to howl up the reach of the river. I 
have felt the house rock, and the trees 
strain and groan in the wind as | never 
heard any other trees do. 

And bow woncerfal it was to look out 
in the night, amd seethe dark ships loom 
ing, and a light twinkling across the 
river, amd to think of ail ths ships that lay 
wailing to sail, some never to come home 
agein; and of ali the ships that were sail 
ing hither, over ail the seas of the world, 
watehed for from many a window whose 


\\ °-- I wae a gisi my father, who 





Caroiine must have veca quite a young 
woman then, though to me she seemed so 
old that, when I myself was a woman, ! 
was amazed to find ber hair still brown 
and her face onwrinkied. —" 

I suppose she was a little over forty 
when she told me the story | am going to 
tell you. 

Sie wasacomely woman with brown 
ey56s and a color ip her cheeks, and a quiet 
manner, cheerful in spite of, perhaps 
rather by reason of iw quiteness. 

Sick peopie liked Csroiine Stock bridge 
to purse them—once she nursed me 
through some childieh illness, and I have 
péver forgotten the com fort her very pres- 
ence gave me,and how cool ber band 
always was—so different from oar house 
matd’s, which were bot damp handa, and 
knocaed down everything they touched. 

I was not a child when Caroiiae toid me 
her story. 1 was a young woman, and | 
was ecugagéed to your father. 

it was on the iast day of the old year— 
what an oid year it seems now !—that she 
told me. 

i bad bad a quarrel with your father— 
never mind what about—it was our first 
quarrel, and our Isst;and it was ail my 
tauit. 

Your iather was curate in the next 
parish to ours, and lived with bis mother 
and his sister; and we—my sisters and I — 
bad been invited totea Papa was busy, 
and couid net go, hut be wasto come to 
supper. 

We bad arranged weeks before to see 
the cid year out together, but the very last 
day but one of the year we feli out, and | 
said 1 would not go to his bouse, nor 
speak to bim Ulli he took beck something 
he bad saic. 

He said be would not—whai he bad said 
was true, and he would nottakeit back. 
So we parted in anger. 

I was too angry 10 cry that night, but 
made up for lt by crying my eye Out Lhe 
next morning; aud, alter our early dinner, 
i couiv bear myseif no ionger, so i put on 
my shawl, and ran across to Caroiine, teii- 
ing my sisters, who knew someéihing was 
wrong, not to wait for me. 

It was a bitter day, inclined to snow. 
The sky was almost vlack,and the twi- 
light seemed to have begun at three 
o clock. 


she saw. 
She sat knitting by the five. There waa 





ugnt shone out over the water, and prayed 


for im distant inland homes. 
These thoughts, intensified by a terrible 


storm which happened when I was a child, | 


SO lug pressed me, that I added of my own 
accord this petition to my prayers, “Pray 
(od Diess ali *heships at sea, and bring 
them safe bcive.”” 

Besides the bousesin the terrace—Her- 
mitage Terrace—there was another house, 
jUlte at the end of the wharf, with « win- 
cow over-banging the river. In a smaller 
town Mt would have been called the harbor 
master's house. 

i Delieve the man who lived there was a 
sort of clerk of tne wharf—hbe su perintend- 
ed ali the lading and uniading which 
went on there. 

He had been several voyages in his 
youth, Dut Sad been disabled while ona 
* baling expedition. 

The little house had a very nautical alr. 
\ large chart hung in the parior, and 
‘oere were two stuffed peregrines in a 
<.888 case In the bow-window, and a great 
“any carious shells and specimens of 
Oral S8@f oUt to tbe best advantage on 
*very availabie inch of space. 

ithimk it was this economy of space 
whieh gave the house so maritimé an ap- 
pearance, 

What with cunning little cupboards 

“ing into cormers, and ehelvesin unex- 
pected places, and queer cortrivences in 
‘ne way of pegs, the room was iike the 
=0in «fasnip—omly that no cabin ever 

ntained half so many taings 


i 


nOt know when my friendship with 


. Mock oridge began I must have 
S ery iittie gir “hen i firs sat a 

" Geegntier Carolime’s feet, l‘stening 
“ondGerful stories be had to tel! of ice 


OSrg8, whales, hurricanes, fires at sea, and 
such-iike. 


ahd sparkied into every corner. I jooked 
out through the «till unsbuttered window, 
and felt the cold chill n.y very heart. 

“How dreary the twilight i* oa the 
river,’’ I said, when I bad listened to tne 
clic clic of Caroline’s needies tili I thought 
I should #cream. 

“Are you not going to Mra. Webster's 
thia evening?’ said Caroline, without 
looning up from her kaitting 

“No,”’ I said shortly. 

There wasa pause. Caroiine’s needies 
clicked, quickly, then siowiy, then quick- 
ly again, then stopped. 

“Mias Esther, I’ve known yor ever 
since you were a8 high as my knee, and | 
know you won't think what lam going to 
say isa iiberty. Is anything wrong be- 
tween you and Mr. Webster ?”’ 

“Mr. Webster and I have differed about 
something,” said 1, haughtily enough, I 
don't doubt. 

A minute before, I had felt so miserab'a, 
that I was morethan hailfinciinedto put 
my bead on Caroline’s knees and sob out 
the confession of my misery; but this was 
no more than the longing for syapathy 
waoich in most of us contends so power- 
fally with the lower aod more animai in- 
stinct of secrecy. 

I was by no means penitent—indeed I 
considered myseif sorely aggrieved; and 
the relief of baving spoken to someone on 
the subject, though ! was hula word, was 
snfBcient to bring all my anger to the sur- 
fave again. 

I said to myself that I did not feel at ai! 
miserable, but that I waa very angry, and 
had a right to be angry. 

“This is tne last day of the old year, Mias 
Esther,” said Caroiine, presentiy, in those 
qatet tones of hers, which always made 
me feel soothed and reasonabie in spite of 


myself. “They say it’s unlucky for 
friends to let the year go out in anger 

‘> | an r aD: ry, sale ver 
angr Z Mra. “ 
ater & ) Pa ” an 
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tired of looking e Grea " 
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at the cracks and crannies of ine i win 
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But Caroline saw that my eyes were red; | 
and, though she said nothing, I koew that | 


no other iight in the reom, but I could see | 


everything in it plain'y, as the fire glowed | though *be were speaking more to herseif 
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the large old-fashioned fender—it was 


brass, and Caroline keptit as bright as 
@oid. 
To this day the sight of a brass fender 


recaiis that evening as vividiy as though | 


it were only yesterday. 

Caroline's old black cat got up from the 
rug, and, after a preliminary in vestigation 
of the premises, deliberately jumped up on 
my lap and curied herself round. 

“Poor old passie,” said I, “you don't 
think me spiteful, do you?" 

A sudden clatter of the doorsand win- 
dows made me start. Iwas ins bighiy- 
wrought state, and couid scarceiy sit still 
8 moment together. 

“What a stormy night it’s going to be,” 
1 said. Caroliné made no reply. “My 
sisters will bave started by now; i'll stey 
and have tea with you, if you'll let me 
Caro ine, and fancy I'm a iivtie giri 
again.”’ 

Ob, dear. I'msure I could not have 
cried just then, to save my iife; but I hed 
a lump in my throat which almost choked 
me. 

Caroline’s silence irritated me—!I was 
determined to make her speak. 

**How old is Spot, Caroline 7" 

‘Past fifteen year oid, Mise Esther."’ 

“That's very old for a cat; you'll ois 
her when she diea, poor old pussie.”’ 

“I've had her ever since she was a littie 
kitten. Did lever tell you, Miss Eather, 
who gave her to me?" 

No,’ I said. 





Everyone knew that Caroline Stoek- | 
bridge nad bad a iove affair in her youtn, | 


aud that she had refused several good of 


fers since. Hermitage Wharf was iike | 


apy rurai viliage in respect of gossip; but 
no one knew more than these bare facta. 
“She was given me by a friend that I 


parted from in anger one New Year's | 


Eve,"’ said Caroline, laying down ber kaoit- 
ting and looking into the fire. “I never 
told my father all about it, but I think I'U 
tell you, Miss Esther, if you care to hear.” 

“J shouid like tlo bear very much, it 
won't burt you to teil it,” said I, ail the 
excitement and passion dying out of my 
heart a4 1 spoke. 

Caroline's voice bad in tt something 
which people nowadays call mesmeric 
power—she could make one feel what she 
meant, without saying it 

“it doeen thurt me, Miss Eether,’’ she 
said, with « carious sinile. 

She never shed « tear, and her voice 
never faltered ali through ner story, she 
spoke in «a dreamy, inward voles, a» 


than to m6, and 6be sete’ lo Speak net 
of hersel!, but of someone whow ene bad 


|once known, a8 she told me her iile- 


story. 
1 was only twelve years old when 


| mother died, she began, and ihere was five 


ol us, (wo younger tuan 1, and two older. 
I was tiie @idiest girl, and | kep: house for 
faiher, and did the vest 1 couid for the lit- 
tie ones. 

Both my brothers went to sea and my 
sister nextto me wentto service. !| never 
left home at first, because father couldn't 
Spere me; and then, a8 my sisiers grew up 
1 was engaged to Will Garland. 

He was a second cousin of ours, on 
father’s side, and when | was fret engaged 
to him he was only justout of bie time; 
but he was very ste@aly, and a good s#a- 
minan, and when he went his iast voyage 
be was mate of the ehip be sailed in, and 
had « share in her. 

He'd hada litte money ieft him too, 
acd he had iaid by « litte wore, and he 
jivwoked forward to buying her,ior her 
captain, Who was Lerowner, had vo child 
ren, and was talking of #eliing ber an! 
giving up tne sea. 

Will was a¢ yood-tempered a man ar 
you cou.d wish to see; but when he 
was offended he wasa good while coming 
round, 

He wasn't quick to take offence, but 
when he did be was @ iittie obatinate. 
He'd never seoid, but just look grave. 

Weil, we'd been keeping company near 
upon four years when he went his iast 
voyage, and we were reckoning on being 
married when b@ cams back 

Toe brig was the Fiying Dutebman, an 
oniucky name, | a.ways used to think, 
for i'd read a dreadful iale in s book about 
aship by that name. But WwW always 
lavgived at me, and #410 there «ar nothing 
uniucky DUL bed *e@a.inanshij 

Well, it was the beginning of December 


and the Fiying Vuatenmas wa* “a 


arrie aiater if ne f the i etrectn 


that run down to the river, vetween bere 


| and Popiar. He used to come to see me, 


or I go there, most evenings whea be was 


at home. 
It was one afternoon, avout thie time— 
but that wasa very hard winter, and the 


snow was on the ground. I had been out 


for something, and as | passed the end of 
Bermuda Street, | thought I'd just look in 
and ask Sarah, that was Wil''s sister, bow 
abe did. 

I daresay I thought too that I might 
catch a sightof Will. Sol tarned down 
the street, and the door was not fastened, 
so | went In without knocking. 

I heard a sound like someone crying in 
the parior, and | stopped for aminuts, and 
before | knew anytbing | heard Will's 
voice saying, ‘‘There, there, my girl, trust 
me, and don’t fret."’ 

I didn’t koow that | was jealous till that 
minute; but when | heard will speaking 
eo kindto some one else,a sort of mad- 
ness (ook me, and it was like a fire in my 
head—just like when I had a fever once. 
Kefore [could thiok, I'd flung open the 
door. 

There was Will, with agirl beside him, 
and he bad hoid of her hand, and one 
hand on her shoulder. I didn’t say a 
word, but Just stood and looked at them, 
and | could hear my breath coming and 
going in great gasps, and | listened to it 
quite stupid-iike, and stared at them. 

Even then I wondered to see Wiil look 
ao cool, but It only enraged me more. 
The girl was crying #0 bitteriy, with her 
bead on Will's shoulder, thatehe hadn't 
beard mé come in; and when Wiil spoke, 
she gave a scream, and took sway her 
arms, and stared at me, hail dazed. 

*Caroline,” says Will, “Il never thought 
to see such a look a8 that on your face. 
Why, my dear, do you doubt me? This 
is my cousin Fanny that |’ve often spoken 
to you of.’ 

Then | broke out. 

“Cousin Fanny, indeed,” rays l. “You 
may deceive me ones, Will Gariand, but 
no one shall ever deceive ne twice. Coa- 
ein Fanoy, | wish youa very good even- 
ing, !’’ and I walked straight out of the 
house, and home. 

It was snowing taat, but I never knew it 
till | got home, and my youngest si«ter 
cried out, “Why, Carry, you look like oid 
Fatber Christmas!’ I! laughed and shook 
the snow off imy cloak, and got father’s tea, 
and taiked and laughed, tiil father said, 
*Ooe may know Will's coming to-night 
only by looking at Carrie's cheeka.’’ 

Ifelthaifmadt. Ore minute | vowed 
I'd never ret eyeson Wiil again, and the 
next I was ready to beg bis pardon on my 
bended knees. 

His honest face kept rising ap before 
me, and seeming to say over and over, 
“My dear, do you doubt me? 

Kut he was kissingand hugging the girl, 
and she was a pretty girl —I'd had time to 
see that Leouidn't make op my mind 
what 1 would do 

Well, I waited and waited, and ! 
couldn't help listening for Will's footatep 
—it siways sounded #9 plain over the 
flags, but the snow was failing fast, and 
although everything was #0 still, ' did not 
bear his step till he was at the door. 

He looked grave, but father had some 
thing to teil bin about some business they 
had together, and did not notice his man- 
ner. 

| sat Just here by the fire, in this very 
old chair; | bad my work; bul évery now 
and then I| iooked at Will, Once he 
turned and our eyo met, and Justthen ! 
revnemiberea how Willi had eaid once he 
liked biue 6yes, and Fanny's were bine 
I'd seen that —very pretty eyes they were, 
though she was crying 

And { feitiny anger come back worse 
than ever, almost, and | gotup and went 
away upstairs, and stayed there til I 
heard father calling ont to me to comeand 
bid Will good night. 

My heart jumped into my mouth. He 
wasnt going tostay lo supper then He 


wan'ed to get back to Fanoy, no doubt. 
I would not havé gone down, tut father 
stood at the bottom of the s#’aira, calling to 
me, and J] couldn't tell him why I didn't 
want to come. So | came dow aul 
father says: 

“Well, if you really ca siay ani have 
a bite with ua, ['li leave you two young 
folks to say gooi-nig to # ther w 
out me to heip y 

vA was «la } i « ta “« 
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that jealus«,’’ says Wi I came re t 


night to tell you all about poor Fanny 
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end ask you to be kind to ber, but I can’t | 
| whet with bim laughing si me, and me 


tell you when you are like this«.”’ 

‘Of course not,” says l. ‘I'm not good 
enough even to bear ber name.”’ 

*Oarrie,”’ says Will, taking fire, “if you 
can be obstinate, socan I. I was going to 
explain it all, bat now I won't speak «a 


word to clear myself. If you can believe 
any berm of me or Fanny, you may, for | 


me !”’ 

“You or Fanny!" says |. 

“Yes says Will “Meor Fanny. We 
are neither of us to biame; and if you 
wasn’t so mad with jealousy you could 
heave seen for yourself we wasn’t. Why, 
Carrie, Fanny is like my own sister, and 
she’s engaged.”’ 

“A likely story!’ says I. “I wonder 
what the young man would say, if he 
knew what ! know.” 

Will turned angry at that. 

“He's welcome to know; and | hope, for 
Fanny's sake, he'd not see harm where no 
berm wes,” seys he, “I never thought 
you'd use me so, Carrie—I never thought 
you could look as you looked to-night” 

It's a good thing you've found it out in 
time,’ saye!. ‘And I never thought——" 

‘Stop, Carrie! says Will very quick. 
**Don't go to say what you'll be sorry for 
afterwards !"’ 

“Ob, Mr. Garland,” says |, ‘I’m not 


mean. You're not the only man who 
ever spoke civil to me, if you come to 
that.”’ 

Ithink | was mad. I was longing all 
the time to beg his pardon, but something 
made me go on saying these wicked things 
to bim—it seemed to me as though | said 
them more to hurt myeelf than him. 

Will stood looking at me eo di. tressed 
that | could bardly bear it, but I wouldn't 
kivein yet. Sol says, ‘Don’t let me de 
tain you, Mr. Garland; I daresay you want 
to be going. Fanny wouldn't use you so, 
nor look so, I daresay."’ 

“Pil go, if you wish it,” says Will. 
“Perhaps it would be better. Good-night, 
Carrie.”’ 

I was mad to think he could go like that, 
and his ship sailing in three days! 

“(jood-night,”’ saya l. “And good-bye, 
too. It’s a pity you should waste any 
more of your time coming in to say good- 
bye.’’ 

Will was Just in the doorway; and he 
stopped and turned when I said that. 

“Carrie! Is this really you, Carrie? 
My Carrie? And could you let me go 
like this?’ 

“Oh, yes,’ says 1—though I could have 
bitten my tongue oot while 1 was saying 
the words. “Oh, yea, quite easy, Mr. 
Giariand, and | daresay I shouldn’t break 
my heart if | never saw your face agaiu!’’ 

“Do you mean that?’ says Will. “Say 
that twice, Carrie, and you shali never 
get the chanoe lo say it the third time.’”’ 

I don’t know whether I should have 
said those cruel, false words again, or 
whether | should bave given in, and 
begged Will's forgiveness; | was in that 
way when a straw will tarn you; but just 
then I heard father’s footstep, and I 
turned without another word 2nd ren up- 
staire to bed. 

1 beard father say good-night to Will, 
and ask him why he didn’t have bis say 
out in the warm parlor instead of letting 
all the cold air into the house, and giving 
me my death of cold standing at the door, 
and | heard Will say good night, and his 
footateps getting fainter as he trod down 
the frozen snow, and | heard my sister 
come in—shbe had been round toa friend's, 
just to leave me alone with Will—and I 
knew she'd be surprised to find Will gone 
before supper. 

“Ob, Caroline,’ said 1, as Caroline sat 
silently looking into the fire, ‘Il wonder if 
you felt as——’'' and then | stopped, with 
my face on fire and a choking in my 
throat. 

I don’t think I did feel, Miss Esther, 
and that was the worst of the misery. I 
thought I’ve give all I had for a good cry, 
and yet not a tear came, and | wasn't what 
people mostiy call unhappy. I was stupe 
fied, | think. 

i went down and helped my sister get 
supper, and when father said, ‘Carrie, 
there's something gone cross betwixt you 
and Wili Garland, or my name ain’t Jacob 
Stock bridge,”’ I laughed and said we'd had 
afew words about something, and Will 
had gone off in a bit of a huff. 

“You'd best make it up as soon as you 
can, then,’’ says father, *‘for | just looked 


in atthe Cape of Good Hope, and Ned 
Parkes wae in there, and be says the Fiy 
ne uichman’s © sal to morrow night 
the orders come this aller 

My heart was in my mouth, and gave 
a littie jump, and feather says: *“W hat, are 


you going to-night?” 


| 
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Father always would have bis joke, and 


still very angry with Will, | says: 
“Ob, if be wants to make it up, be mast 


come to me, I'm going to bim,” though it | 


wasn't so late or so far but that! might 
have gone that very night 

I don’t think I bad s wink of sleep that 
night. All the next morning | stayed in, 
expecting Will every minute. I'd made 
up my wind to forgive bim, but when it 
got to be noon and he badn’t come, I was 
that restiess I could not keep still a min- 
ute, 

I was determine! I would not go to 
bim. It was his place, not mine, I said to 
myself. Bat when father came in to 
dinner, he says to me: 

“Carrie, my girl, if you don’t mean to 
split with Will for good and all, take my 
advice and pop on your bonnet and shaw! 
after dinner, and go round sod say good- 
bye. | met him down by the dock this 
morning, and I asked him what was up 
that he was in the sulgeand you like a 


ghost, and be says, as high as you please, | 
‘Your daughter, Mr. Stockbridge, says she | 


don't ever want to see my face again, and 
I’m not the man to force myself on any 


woman.’” 
Would you believe it, Mies Esther? I 


was pleased: that showed he was burt, and | 


afraid of losing you, if that's what you his being hort showed he cared about me. 


I made sure he would come vow father 
had told bim what I'd eaid about that he 
must come to me; he'd be sure to come, 
and I was giad that I badn’t gone round 
to Narab’s, as I bad had a mind to twenty 
times if I had once in the morning. I 
waited and waited till it was getting dark. 
I thought he wanted to frighten me, but I 
never doubted he'd come. 

We'd bad tea, and I'd gone to the door 
twice, thinking I heard Wiii’s knock, but 
he never came. At last, at sbout seven 
o’clock I could bear myself no longer, and 
I put on my things and went round io 
Sarah's. 

She was sitting at work in the parior 
when I got there 

“Where’s Will?’ says I, in a minute or 
two. 

‘Why, don’t you know?’ says she. 
**Hasn’t be said good-bye to you?”’ 

The room swam round with me. Sarah 
ran and caught me, or I should have fallen 
on the floor: 

“What on earth's the matter, Carrie ?’’ 
saysshe. ‘Do you feel taint?” 

“Tell me about Wiil,” 1 said, when I 
could speak. 

‘“W by,” says Narab, ‘the ship sails to- 
night Wili said good-bye tous when he 
went beck to the dock after dinner; but he 
said he'd come up for a minute if so be as 
be couid be spared, but he didn’t think he 
could. The ship salle at theturn o’ tide.’’ 

“And that’s at seven to-night, and it’s 
past seven,” said 1, bursting out crying. 

“No don’t take on eo, Carrie, don’t,” say 
Sarah. “Maybe he’llcome yet, and any- 
away, be’li be back ip three months” 

“Oh, Sarah,’’ saya |, ‘‘we parte’ in an- 
ger, and | never said good-bye.”’ 

“Weil, now, I thought Will was uncom- 


mop down-hearted when he went away,’’ | 


says Sarah. ‘Dear, dear! But Wiil never 
was one to bear malice iong—he’'ll be as 
sorry a8 sorry long betors be comes home 
—don't take on so.”’ 

| would bave gone tothe dock, though 
Sarab said we couid never get aboard his 
shipinalithe confusion; bat there was 
the chance of his coming up home, and we 
didn’t know which way be might come, 
and between the fear of missing bim, and 
Sarab saying they would never iet us on 
the ship at the last moment, and the dread- 
ful fear I had that perhaps Will would not 
apeak to me if I did go, I sat there, cry- 
ing, and listening to every step that went 
by, till it was so late I bad to go home. 

Hat before I went, Sarah told me all 
about Fanny. She was Wiil's cousin, and 
more like a sister, for they had been 
brought up together, and Sarah told me 
how she was engaged to s young man 
who wasn't very steady; and she’d had 
words with him about something, and 
he’d gone and ‘listed, and Fanny had 
come to beg Will to lend ber the money to 
buy his discharge. 

“Poor Fan, she was near out of her 
mind,” esys Sarah, “for the regiment's 
just ordered to India. Yes, and she went 
and paid itin this morning. He’s prom- 
ised he'll pever touch another drop if 
she'll marry bim, and I bope he'll settle 
down. I think thie’ll bes lesson to him. 
He ain’t a bed sort,’ says Sarah. “He's a 
good Workman at bis trade, aod there's n« 
Dharm in Dim, €kcept thai the leastest dro; 
gets in his bead 

Sarah never knew what Will and me 
had qguarreiled about. Fanny thought 
Will could make it all right with me in a 











minute, and Will thought so too, but be | room quite plain by the Grelight In this 


made ber promise not to tell Sarab, be- 
| cause Sarab talked. 
Fanny told me ail this afterwards; that 
|" might, I listened to Serab telling me about 


| ber and Will, till it seemed to me that the 
clock ticked so loud I couldn’t hear what 
she said. Then the clock strack eight, 
and | jamped up. 

“Sarab,” says I, “] mest go down tothe 
dock, and try to see Will, to say good bye. 
Will you come with me ?”’ 

Sarah said ali she couid, but I was deter- 
mined, so she puton her shawl, and we 
set off. Sarah was a kind-bearted girl, 
but | couldn’t tell ber anything sbout it, 
only that Will and me bad quarreied, and 
I] must see him. 

Well, everything went wrong that nigbt. 
We were going slong a street, when there 
was a cry of fire, and in « minute the 
people came crowding, and Saran and me 
were wedged in so as we couldo’t move; 
and Sarab turned faint, and if it badn’t 
| been fora man, who helped us, and got 
| her into a chemist’s, I don’t know what 
| would have become of ua. 

Then when she got better, I said I’d go 
| 
| 





| on alone, and I bad wgoa long way 
| round; and when I got down to the wharf, 
where the ship sailed from, it was haif- 
past nine, and they toid me the Fiying 
Dutchman bad weighed anchor two hours 
ag?, and was dropping down the river 
with that night’s ebbtide; and the man 
said the wind and tide were oth with her, 
and she’d be off Gravesend by then. 

The walk I had home after that was the 
weariest waik I ever had in my life. All 
sorts of wicked thougbts came into my 
head as | stood on the wharf. 

I think the man who bad spoken to me 
thought all wasn’t right, for he says, 
* Young woman, you take my advice and 
go home, The sbip’s far enough by this 
time, and whistling won't bring her back, 
nor cryin’ neither. You jest go home, and 
I want to lock the gate, and go home my- 
seif.’’ 

I went then, and waiked sometimes 
siow, and once or twice | sat down on s 
doorstep, and thought I'd never go home, 
but go to one of the piaces I knew of, 
where you could jump into the river and 
no one know, and iét the river take me 
down, and perhaps Willi wouid be stand- 
ing on deck and see my face in the water, 
and be sorry—tbat was ali | seemed to 
want, for Wiil to be sorry. 

Then | remembered bearing some one 
say, drowned foiks didn’t float for three 
days, that would be to» iate for Willi to 
see me, You think this sounds like fool- 
ish talk, Miss Esther, but that’s what J 
thought. At iast I gut bome, and crawied 
up to bed, and didn’t get out of it for a 
week. 

I was a little off my head part of the 
time, and they said | moaned, and called 
for Will, and every now and then I’c 
jump up in bed, and say, “It wouldn’t 
| break my heart if I never saw your face 
again !’’ and then I’d begin moaning and 
erying for WilL 

But I was aiways strong and beaithy, 
and by Christmas D.y 1 was weil enough 
to make the pudding, and help sister put 
up the mistletoen. What a mockery it 
seemed! Lut then father and sister liked it, 
and on Christmas morning I went to 
church, and the parson preached sbout 
pesce and good-wili, and forgiving each 
other, and I forgave Wiil, and prayed God 
that night to let Wil! forgive me, for it 
was all my fauit. 

1 wasso much happier when I could 
think kindly of Will, though there were 
times when I wondered if he would come 
to see me when became home, and then 
Id feel angry again, and say to myself 
that l'd never be the first to make it up, it 
was the man’s place, not the woman’s. 

Caroline turned ber hesd a little away, 
and looked straight into the fire, and did 
not speak for so long, that at iast I said, 
very softly: 

“Did Will come back ?”’ 

it was New Year's Eve, said Caroline, 
in a low solema voice. And the wind was 
getting up, and howling among the trees 
and the chimneys, and there wag thick 
yellow foam on the landing stepa. 1 went 
out on an érrand in the afternoon, and the 
wind was 80 strong I could hardiy waik 
against it. 

it was just dark when I got back, and 
the door was open, and try as 1 wouid | 
couldn’t shut it, the wind took it oat of 





| 
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my band, andl was rather weak from | 
having been Jjil. I wondered to find it! 


open, because | knew | had shut it when I 
went out 

i called “father !"’ but no one answered 
rhnen something made me leave the door, 


and come in here. The fire was piled up 


high, andi could see everything in the | 


very chair I’m sitting in now, was a man 


| —a sallor— his head was turned away, bat 


the minate I came in I knew whoit waa 

“Will!” says I, “Wil!” 

He never looked round, but put out bis 
bands as a sign I shouidn’t come nearer. 
I don’t know what I thought—I didn’: 
think anything—except that it was Wili; 
but as he waved me off, I dropped down 
on that chair by the door, and there I sat, 

Then, how I don’t know, I began to 
taik, and I told Will everything—how 
angry I’d been at first, how J knew that 
be was true—how sorry and penitent [ 
was—and above all, how I repented those 
wicked, wicked, false words I|’d said. 

“Ob, Will,” I said, “1’ve never known 
s happy moment since! and 1’d give any- 
thing to see your dear face once more, and 
hear you say you forgive me. Oh, Will 
let me see your face, don’t tarn away 
like that. Will, you are breaking my 
heart! Let me see your face, Will, and 
speak one word to me, for pity’s sake!” 

At that be got up from the chair, and 
then I saw he was dripping wet—the fire 
light showed everything so piein. And 
then I saw some change I bad not noticed 
while I was talking—I don’t know what it 
was, but I grew cold, and I couldn't 
breathe or stir. Then he turned slowly. 

I can’t tell you so much, Mies Esther; 
my eyes froze in my head, and | only saw 
a white face, and Will’s dark eyes—but | 
knew that it was not the face of a living 
man. 

He seemed to gather up something, and 
be came towards the door—it was like an 
icy wind in the room—anéd as be passed 
me, he stooped, and I felt an ice-cold wind 
on my cheek, and I fancied I heard Wiil’s 
voice say, in a sort of sigh, “My Carrie,” 
bu: I don’t know. 

I fell down in a swoon, and father came 
in an bour after, and found the door open, 
and me in a faint on the parior-floor, and 
the fire was out, though the coal wasn’t 
burnt. When I came to, father was saying 
the house was as cold as death, 

“*Yea,’’ I saia, ‘death has been here.” 

Ther I told father that Will was drowned, 
but that he had forgiven me. Father and 
sister put me to bed, and tried tomske me 
think I’d fallen asleep and dreamed it ali. 
Rut I knew better than that. 

I wasn’t ill, though they all thought I 
should be. I was very weak all that win- 
ter, but not what you could call ill—only 
the cheek Will had kissed slwsys feit 
cold, 

I didn’t tell Sarah and her busband st 
first, but when the ship began to be over- 
due, and no tidings, I told ber would 
never come bome. 

‘And did you never hear of the sbip ?”’ 
I asked, after a long silence. 

“No,” said Caroline. ‘She was never 
beard of any more.”’ 

“Bat I have not been unbappy,” ssid 
Caroline, presently. “Will forgave me, 
and he knew I was sorry.” 

7 7 ” ° * ° 

I sat a little while longer, till I beard oid 
Stock bridge coming in, and then 1 kissed 
Caroline and thanked her; and I went 
home, and put on my violet silk dress 
witb the red ribbons, and went off to Mrv. 
W ebster’s. 

They were in the middle of tes when ! 
came in, and my sisters looked astopished 
to see me, but I only said, “I’m sorry to 
be so late,” and no one took sny more 
notice. a 

After tea, your father and I were alone 
for a minute, and he looked st me, and 
said, “Thank you for coming,” sad I put 
my hand in his; and so we made up the 
enly quarrel weever had. Bat! think 
my quarrel would never bave been msde 
up, if Caroline Stuck brige had not told me 
how she made up hers. 


The Glass Knife. . 


BY &. U. P. 











HORTLY after the Peace of 1815 ™y 
mother had a fancy for possessing * 
town-house; my father, who never, 

within my memory, refused her anything, 
at once busied himself in procuring one 
for her. 

Hitherto we had lived in Wales, and bed 
never dreamed of any greaver change tbs” 
a visit to the country town for ite season 
In those days people seldom went to Lon 
don, except on business, unless they we'® 
of the highest rank. The country tow>* 
were filled at the assize time with sii the 
landed gentry, who enjoyed the gstee’ 
ing, balls, etc., and then returned to the 
oid halls to pass the remainder of the ye* 
in quiet rural avocations, bunting *°° 
shooting. 

Amongst the peasantry « great sw 
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the distant city prevailed; it was looked 
on a8 an abyss of crime and subticty—s 
mighty labyrinth, in which one risked 
dj sappearing for ever, and never being 
board of afterwarda, 

This was especially the opinion of my 
old nurse, who violently set ber face 
against the idea of s yearly residence in 
London, which she never named by any 
other designation than that of “Babylon.” 

I was then a boy of about ten years oid; 
a dreamy child, preferring books to pisy; 
precocious from having no child associate; 
and highly imaginative, probsbiy from 
the wild scenery and the seclusion in 
which I had been reared. I loved to wan- 
der amongst the bilis surrounding our 
dwelling, witb « volume of romance in 
my band, and sit for hours absorbed in 
the adventures of my favorite heroes. 

Occasionally I would lay aside my book, 
and indulge in day dreams, in which I 
was myself the chief actor, performing 
impossible feats with the greatest com- 
posure, and thinking nothing of them 
when done, Pernicious as these time- 
wasting reveries generally are, I do not 
think them quite without their attendant 
good. The mind, constantly exercised in 
imagining difficulties, and in devising an 
escape from them, gains a degree of readi- 
ness in expedients, and is lees likely to be 
surprised from its self-possession by sud- 
den dangers or unusoal events. This di- 
gression is necessary to explain my story. 

To return to our desired change of 
abode. My father looked every morning 
through the advertisements of the Morn. 
ing Herald (of the last date we received), 
and one day announced that be had found 
a house advertised in the previous day’s 
paper, which appeared to be exactly that 
which he required. 

“Bat,’”’ he added to my mother, “I must 
first go up and ses it; then, if it suite, and 
the price is not exorbitant, you sbali have 
it.” 

When old nurse heard of my father’s 
intentions, she burst forth into lsmenta 
tions about the risk be ran, deciaring that 
it was frightfully dangerous to go to Lon- 
don all alone, and that she betieved he 
would never return. ‘ 

It is probable that these diatribes, being 
uttered in my hearing, were partiy the 
cause of a dream which I bad that night, 
although after events seemed to mark it 
with almost a prophetic character. 

I dreamt that my father was in London, 
and that I saw him alone ins large room, 
bending over some papers, while s man 
armed with s glittering knife stole softly 
behind bim, and was sbout to piunge it 
into the back of his neck. The knife was 
made of glass! 

I‘made desperate efforts to call out and 
warn my father of his danger, but fruit- 
. lessly; I could not utter a sound, and | 
woke with the aguny of my straggie with 
the nightmare. The next morning at 
breakfast I told my dream, end my father 
laughed at me. 

“If the weapon wero only a giass knife 
I don’t think it would be very dangerous,”’ 
he said; “but, George, I am not going two 
London alone,”’ 

“Not alone, father ?”’ said I. 

“No,”’ be replied, ‘I shall take you with 
me; your mother thinks you requirea 
good dentist, and itis acapital opportunity 
to have your teeth examined; she has no 
faith in Mr. Martin’s successor.”’ 

I was in a state of rapture. To see Lon- 
don; to take sucb a journey; to get such a 
chance of adventures—for which I was as 
eager as Don Quixote; sbove all, to bea 
protector to my father—fur such in my 
childish folly I beiieved I should he,—de- 


lighted me; I forgot my dream in my joy | bought the house. 


atsuch a prospect. 
We started the next evening by the mail, 





| 
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He took my father over it, (1 accom peny- 
ing them,) and certainly it was a palatisl 
residence in point of size, but it was 
badly furnished, and the household was 
6vidently much too small to keep it in 
Proper order and cleanliness. In one 
room, Upstairs, we saw a littie girl play- 
ing with « kitten; she was « thin, pale 
cbiid, with large, dark eyes, and long 
bands and fingers, My father just spoke 
to her, but I was sby and said nothing. 

Alter we had seen the bouse, my father 
toid Mr. Brown that he would send a 
surveyor to look at it, and if his report 
were favorabie, he would at once pur- 
chase it. 

The .ext two days were speat in seeing 
the wonders of London. My tather took 
me to the Tower, to see the armor and the 
wild beasts; to St. Paul's and to Weat- 
winster, and in the evening to the play. 

{ had never been #0 bappy before; and 
yet when the day came on which he had 
tw go to Mr. Brown's and pay for the 
house, of which the surveyor bad given 
an exceilent report, I felt so much de- 
pressed that my father asked what ailled 
me, and why 1 was so pale. I explained 
that | felt as if some great misfortune 
were going to befall us. He laughed, and 
said, “Don’t be superstitious, my boy; 
you are only feeling the reaction of so 
much unusual excitement.” 

“Papa,” I said, “you don’t think Mr. 
Brown bas a giass knife, do you? His 
room is just like the one I dreamed 
about.’’ 

“George,’’ said my father, “it is a good 
thing tor you that we are going to live in 
Loudon every year for a few months; you 
are getting as superstitious as an old 
woman, [| hope you sre not really 
timid?” 

“No, no,’’ I cried, indignantiy, “I am 
not afraid—at least, pot for myself.’’ 

Soon afterwards we set out. HKefore we 
left I told the waiter wbere we were 
going; | cannot quite teil why. 

On reaching Mr. Brown’s bouse we were 
shown into his study, «large and very 
gloomy room, the window of which looked 
into # paved coaort at the back of the house, 
I gazed out of the window while my /ath- 
or was talking to Mr. Brown, and saw a 
grating in it raised, and a good deal of 
coal-dust sprinkled round it. 

It seemed that there was some delay in 
the business; the deods of the house and 
the deed of transfer, or something (1 never 
knew what it was), were not ready, or had 
not arrived, and we bad to wait 

“Porhaps your son would like to go and 
play with my little girl while we setile 
our business,” seid Mr. Brown, giancing 
at me. 

I did not know what to say when my 
father appealed to me. 
bim witb Mr. Brown in that dismal room, 
so like my dream; aud yeti could not re 
fuse to go, for I was painfully shy. 

My hesitation ended in my fathe.’s de- 
siring me to go, and Mr. Brown escorting 
me up one Hight of stairs, avd from thence 
pointing up, suother, and bidding me go 
on upwards, and find Mary in her nursery. 

I obeyed, and found Mary at the top of 
the house alo: e inalarge garrett, which 
was ber nursery. She see ned surprised to 
see ui¢, Dut she wasa very rolf- possessed 
little girl, auch older than myself in man- 
ner, though not in mind, for I soon per- 
ceived that she was very simple, almost 
wanting in intellect. 

“Are you sorry to go away from this 
house?’’ I asked, just to make something 
to way to her, as sbe sat hugging her doil. 

“Mary isn’t going away,” she said. 

“You, you are,” said 1; ‘my papa has 
Didn’t you know it? 


| The gentleman who came to see it with me 


' 
j 


and after a very long and tiresome jour-— 


ney, in which not the shadow of an ad ven- 


ture enlivened the lung and dreary way, 


we entered London late in the evening of 
the following day. 


My father took me to an hotel in the 


Strand, where he usually stayed whenever 


he visited town, and | gained my firstides | 


of the grandeur and buatie of London from 
the number of carriages and hackney- 
coaches which 1 counted, without ever 
coniing to an end, from the window. 

The next day we went to the Louse of 
the person who advertised. It was # very 
large and bandsome mansion in # then 
fashionable square, and my father was 
Kreatly pleased with its appesrance. 

Mr. Brown, the present owner, was at 

mé, and received my father very courte 

Bly He was a most respectable looking 
gentieman, with a grave rmai de 


Asan or, 


He told my father that he was 
a00Uut to go to America, and t 
to sell his house as speedily as pos-ivie, 

even if it went a little beiow ite reai vaiue, | 


hathe wished 


the other day, he has bought it.” 

Sie laughed, a foolish and yeta cunning 
laugi, as she replied, “Oh, many gentie- 
nen come to see the house; but nobody 
buys itt Papa says it sbali always be 
Mary’s house.”’ 

“How allly she is!’ I thought; and thea 
—J carvnot tell what made me utter the 
words—I added aloud, “Has your papa 
got = glass knife 7’ 

“Yea,” she said, nodding repeatedly. 
‘Mary's papa has got « sharp giass knife. 
Mary must not touch it; it would cut her.” 

It was with difficulty I kept from cry- 
ing out as I beard this confirmation of my 
dream; I jumped up, and wishing Mary 
hurriedly good-bye, ran tothe door. It 
was Locked ! 


All my fears became certainties the 
nent lI knew we were iocKe j i bad 
gina € 
ore A spe r aUu6 
no none 4 nea 
told bherl woulda te era bird, ana 


opened the window. 


Ab! what a height it was from the 





‘rived with further succor, and they at | 
I disliked leaving | 


! 


ground; and how the roof shelved beneath 
the :ittle window ledge! An English 
boy's head would have turned dissy as he 
looked down; but 1 was a mountaineer, 
and it wasa peril I could and must dare, 
for the next house had a parapet, which 
opened oni: ataspriug from the outer 
window-sill, and if I could get on itl 
could doubtless obtain help from the 
neigh bora 

LAutle Mary eat looking with stapid won- 
der at me as I climbed on achair, got out 
on the narrow ledge, and then sprang full 
on the parapetatthesiae. I reached it 
safely. A garret window stood open on it, 
where sat a maid, busy making a new cap; 
she looked out just as I alighted on the 
stone, and uttered a scream of alarm. I 
ran up to her 

‘On, pray,’ I cried, “let me come in, and 
g0 down below; my father is being mur 
dered in that house,”’ 

She belped mein at once, ran down 
steirs with me, called a man servant, and 
told bim what I-had said. The man be 
lieved me. Who could have doubted the 
earnestness of my conviction? He went 
to his master and they both at once 
walked to the next door and knocked. 

There was some alight delay in answer. 
ing the door, and Dr. Houghton, my new 
friend, bade the maid, who stood trem- 
bling on the doorstep of his house, run 
for a constable, 

By-and-by a man opened the door, and 
inquired sulleniy what we wanted. In 
answer, Dr. Houghton and bis man 
pusbed past him into the passage, saying, 
*-W here is this child’s father ?’’ 

The man turned pale, and stammered 
out sometbing about calling the gentie- 
man, retreating down the passage as he 
spoke. I fiew to the door of the back 
room, where I had left my father, and 
tried to open it, crying, “Papa! papa!’ 
My father’s voice responded from within, 
calling “Heip! help!’ and then came a 
dull sound as of a fall. 

Dr. Houghton and bis man had followed 
me; they at once forced open the door be- 
tween them, and a borrid scene itnelf. 
On the floor lay my poor father, covered 
with blood; the furniture was alliin dis- 
order, and the room bore testimony to a 
fearful atruggie having taxen place. | ran 
to his side, and kneeled down, and valled 
on him, in an agony of grief and fear, to 
speak to me, but he had lost consacious- 
ness. 

Dr. Houghton and bis servant lifted bim 
on a sofa near, and the former, after foel- 
ing bis pulse, pronounced bim atill ilving, 
and sent his servant for restoratives and 
bandages. Meantime several passers ty 
had dropped in, and the constables ar- 


once began a search for the murderer. 

The window 
ogress by which the assassin bad escaped 
from the room, but it opened into a ciosed- 
in courtyard, from which there was no 
visible outlet. Someone, however, shrewd- 
er than the rest, observed the scattered 
coal-dost, and examining the now «hut 
grating over the coal-cellar aperture, de 
tected the mark of blood stained fingers 
on it. They at once proceeded to examine 
the cellar, oneor two Jumping fearlessly 
down the aperture, the others descenalng 
the stairs in the regular way; and below a 
very singular discuvery was made, Inone 
of the cel ara, which was not paved, an 
open grave was found—destined no doutt 
for the vic.im who had so narrowly escaped 
being murdered, Meantime I watched be- 
side my father. After Dr. Houghton had 
bound up his wounds and sdministered 
some brandy, be opened his @yeos, and 
BpoKe. 

‘Ie that you, George? God bless you, 
my dear boy; you came only justin time,’’ 
he said. 

Dr Houghton, seeing my father so much 
revived, toasisted on having him removed 
to bis own house, were, in short, he re- 
mained till bis perfect recovery. As soon 
ashe wasatie, he gave the following ac- 
count of the outrage perpetrated on him, 

“S00 after you left the room, CGoorge,’’ 
he aad, Brown returned with the papera, 
which he begged me to look at, adding, 
‘Shall | uake outa receipt?—do you pay 
at once?’ | repiled in the affirmative 
He wrote the receipt; 1 gave the money, 
or rather # check for the money, and te 
begged me to examine whether I had the 


transfer right orpnot I was just bending 


down, giancing at it, when a sudden 
Cau * the old mirror which you 
rete , faces tne wir Oo 
p posite 

a 4 a 

wearied by my mor t v's fears 

[ @ ane KT ife; as il waa, WwW i a *#U len 
start | turned, and thus escaped receiving 


a stab in the back of my throat from an 


presented the probable | 








actos! glass knife, which passed before 
my eyes at the moment, I seized the vil- 
lain's arm instantly, but he was a strong 
man in epite of his apparent age. He 
drew the knife through my hand, cutting 
it with the sharp edge, but I succeeded in 
breaking it. Then he drew out a poignard, 
and the struggle began again. I fought 
hard for my life There came s knock at 
the door, which evidently startled my 
antagonist; he relaxed bis hold for an in- 
stant, and I disarmed him and wounded 
him with the poignerd. Then I heard my 
boy's voice and shouted for help. But the 
effort of calling out gave my foe a mo 
mentary sdvantage over me; he released 
bis arm from my grasp, and struck me 
heavily on the head. I fell, and remem- 
ber nothing more til I saw your kind 
faces bending over me." 

The monster who thus made of a noble 
dwelling a shambles was never found; he 
had escaped in some wonderful manner 
from the cellar into which he had de. 
sconded—possibly by the ordinary atatr- 
cane, during the confusion, before the oon- 
stables arrived. His man-servant had alan 
effected his escape, and the only person 
found In the house was poor little Mary. 
She was ornveyed tothe workhouse till 
her friends or connections should be found. 

The celiar in which the open grave wan 
discovered was dug over. and two bodies 
were discovered beneath ita damp surface; 
one not recognigable: the other identified 
as that of a gentioman who, like my fath- 
er. had been in treaty for the house, 

The mansion itself belonged to a gentle 
man who resided on the Continent, and to 
whom Brown was agent. He wes allowed 
to oocapy it tl it should be sold, an event 
of not very probable occurrence, eonsider 
ing the use the infamous solicitor made of 
his trast, He never ventured to present or 
use inany way my father’s ch _ and my 
mother wes a0 shooked at the ly peril 
to which her husbend had been exposed, 
that she gave up her wish for a town. 
house, and the project was abandoned. 

need scarcely say how heroic, it 
lensed them to think, their Iittie son had 
en; end there was never a gathering 
round the hearth, without the story of 
my dream, and the brave use 1 bad made 
of it, being told; and amongst the legends 
of an old family there ts certainly scarcely 
one stranger than that of the glass knife. 
°° ee 


At Home and Abroad. 


Dueling on bicycles is reported to be a 
new diversion in Spain. Two members 
of the Bicyele Club of Grenada recently 
inet in « knife duel, which is probably the 
first encounter of the kind ever fought 
upon wheels. Accompanied by their sec. 
onds, they wheeled out some distance on 
the road to Malaga, to a secluded spot, 
There, posted 700 feet part, at a sign, they 
wheeled toward each other, each directing 
bis machine with the left band and brand 
ishing in the right that terrible knife of 
Npain—the navaja. At the first clash, 
Perez plerced the left arm of Moreno, bat 
at the third encounter Moreno thrust his 
knife into Perez's right breast. In a few 
minutes the latter died of internal hemor 
rhage. 

Most people have @ craze for collecting, 
and when the collection ta of things of 
beauty or interest, nothing Is more delight. 


| fultnan to be shown such results of care- 


ful searcoing. Hut amongst the most ex. 
traordinary of hobbies, that of collecting 
historic d001s seems to be the least satis 
factory, and certainly the most incon vent- 
ont, seeing that they must need con- 
siderabie space in which to be kept. 
Amongst other odd fade ia the collection 
of chairs, and the hats and bonnets of 
6minent people. Uubrellas too, that bave 
been used by great persons, are eagerly 
sought for by some collectors, and it is 
said that tue Prince of Waies bas for years 
made « collection of walking-sticks, of 
which be bas now a eufficlent number to 
stock several shops. An instance of the 
fact that nothiog under the aun i» despised 
of those possensed of # collecting Inatinct 
in @ collection of “wateh-cocks’’—a 'watcb- 
cock” ia the little grating that covers the 
oacapoment Of a watch. The gathering to- 
gether of the labvelaof match-vorzes, which 
lg the pet bobby of another collector, does 
NOL soe) Wo mOrVe “any U6 Ul Pur, OBE, 
_——S 2. SO -- -— 
Catarrh Cannot be Cured 
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A STKAStbe ATITAin 





BY &. *%. LL. 





pet; everyboty said #)-and, you 
know, when that very important 
person makes a statement, it must be onr- 
rect. Not that anyone would have ever 
thought of Genying it a far ae concerved 
little Dorothy 
To have done so would have been aa) 
absurd as to bave said that the eun did not 
shine, and gladden everything it touched 
with ita Joyous rays S metioes, indeed, 
they called her “Little Sunebine.”’ 
Dorothy would be four yeara old on the | 
morrow, There wasto be achildren’« party 
in the afternoon and evening, and @ gath- | 
ering of “grown-ups a‘lerwaria 
There were to be games and characes, 
anda littie play acted by some of theenil 
dren, during which « brave prince bad to 
rescue a beautiful princess from the power 
of a wicked fairy, who, bowever, can ont, 
aeny by « plentiful din 
Ae ueual « 
arent 


|): ow DEANE was everybody's | 


| 
| 
j 
i 
| 
| 

| 


be frightened 
play of red fire 
sions, there had 


mn se0och («*a 


Leen preparations 
for the play. 

All the boys wanted lo be brave princes 
and all the girls besutifal grince- se; and 
it was not until after a gow! desi of 
ranging that it ae ttied 
Pollip Trevor was to take ihe partof the | 
princes, and Nora Stanley that of the prin- | 


ar- 


wee finaly that | 


cena. 

Nora had golden 
fo tunate, for princesses ai wayr 
everytunty said so. 

Fors jong time no «ne offered to take 
the parto!t the wicked fairy, but at iast 
Alfred Fast volunteered bis services, much 
tothe caelight of brave princs, who 
had begun to ‘espair of oppor 
tunity of producitag bie magic red fre. 

When the important day arrived, Holly 
Lodge presented sighs of excitement at an 


bair, which was very 
had gol 


cen hair 


thie 
having en 


early bour 

To begin with, the postman brought 
quite a bundle of letters and packages ad 
dressed to Miss Dorothy Deane,’ which, 
of course, Dorothy bad to open all by her- 
welt 

Then there were the presents —such a 
heap of parcels and cardhoard boxes, 
which had been carefaily packed away in | 
the nursery. 

It took Dorothy «a long Ume to open 
them all—it seemed as though San'a (ace 
had made a inistake, and left all hie loys 
at Holly Lodge. 

When Mra. Deane entered tee nursery, 
she pretended to be very much surprised. 
Dorothy ran towards her. 

‘Look, mamum dear,” 
tie face fusied with ex 
my \eautifal toys and (hese pretty 
l'in so glad itis my birthday.” 

Alter dinner lie guests began to arrive, 
long the drawing room 
caine crowded with children and young 
foike, wib little Dorothy aa tho centre of 





ahe cried, her lit- 
liement: ‘look at 
carcde 


and before trey 


aitraction., 

fhe brave prince and the lovely princess 
wore there, and might have been seen | 
chatting confidentially to each otber, for 
Philip bad his own idea of the manner in 
wae to te rescued at 
Decommary 


Wiiceh the princess 
tne critical noment, and It was 
to explain it to Nora, so that (het should 
bene mistake 

Tne wicked fairy, however, had not yet 
arrivod, and for a lime il seemed as though 
the play would have to be shandoned. 

‘Supposing Alfred «does come,"’ 
Pouilip said to Mra. Deane, ‘how stall we 
No one @ise knows the part.” 
pretend that the 


replied Mr. 


not 


manage? 

“We 
wicked 
Deane. 

“Bul that will mot be balf so 
i?’ said Nora 

“And everyone is looking forward so 
inuch to the red fire,” added Pbilip, in a 
tone of disappointment 

“J think he wili come yet,” aaid Mrs 
Deane; ‘no doubt hie train has been de 
jiayed, 

his explanation of the delay appesred 
to satisly the prince and princes, * bo soon 
forgot their trcubie in the ezcilement of 
Presently one of the chiid- 


have to 
there 


shail 
fairy ia 


nice, wili 


the aflernoon 
ren exciaimel 


“Here be is! Here's the wicked fairy!" 
Dorothy bad often heard about the fair 
jes, but ehe ti a they were alwavyve 
Sl Lad 
sHne x “a “ “ ' er 
» at * 
a large lace i. « . «a° 
ie be a fairy, mar ne’ *.@ juired 


“And is he very nbaughity ? 


| ten, 


| drawing-room, bDUl nO One wee there 
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com-eled the wictced fairy to beg for 
mercy, and to promise that henceforth and 
for ever he would not return to troubie 
them. Everybody said it was « great suc 
— 


“No, dear, of couree not-—oniy io pias.” 
“Naugbty in play?’ Dorothy repeated. 
Nbe could not understand that st sil 
He looked « good little boy, in that pretty 
velvet suit; and when became to kiss her 
and to wish ber many happy retarns of 
the day, she thougbt, in ber own pretty 


. baby way, that he was rather a tice jittie 


boy, and she felt sure it was sll « mistake 
about h # being “naughty in pisy.” 

Ay and by, lo spite of the bearty iaugn- 
ter of the children and the noise caused 
by their games, Dorothy, quite Ured out, 
fell fast asieep in ber mother's arms, and 
wes carried upstairs and iaid upoo ber 
own bed, 

It wae now getting dark, and Mrs. 


| Deane proposed that they shouid make 
| haste and bave tea, so as to havea iong 
| evening. 


No one opposed soch an exceilent sug- 
gestion, and accordingly the invited 
guests, a5 well as “SN seep,’’ the black kit- 
and ‘<jrip,”’ the terrier—nettber of 
whom hed been invited —procesied Gown- 
stairs. 

Never before had Holly Lodge wit 
nessed such a happy party as thai #bich 
pow aesainbled at tne tea tabies, 

Everybody seemed overflowing with 
mirth and happines+, and were chatting & 
one anolber an’ against one enother, uatil 
it becaine almost Impossible lo distinguish 
Various *peakers, 

Kulthereisalallin every storm and 
ao, in the midst of the tempest of bappy 
voices, there cameéa iull. 

It would have been of short durati 
bad not semetbing cCecurred just at that 
very moment and arrested te attention of 
everyonue. 

The children stared at one apother in 
wonderment, and even Mra. Deane ssemeu 
puzzed and unabie to find an expanse 
tion of the mystery that hai arisen» eud- 
denly. 

What wareit? Everyone heard it, and 
listened again. It was very *range. 
Surely the house was not hauntel? Aad 
yet it seemed very much like i at that 
moment, 

Someone suggested that the brave prince 
should endeavor to sive the mystery the 
mystery: but Poilip did not feel equai to 
the task in spite of bis magic red toast 
was to perform such wonders later in tthe 
evening. 

Again and again they heard the mys 
terious sound— sometimes quite distinetis, 
at others only faintly, and Mrs Deane at 


n 


| last determined to put an end to the sus 


pense by going up-tairs and making « 
search of the roome. 

She listened outside Dorothy's door, and 
was satisfied that her daughter was ati.) 
kieeping soundiy. NSne looked into the 
It 
was very strange. 

ne sound bal ceased during the searc”: 
but as 4000 at Mrs Deane had gone down 
sisirs again, it recommenced. Taois time, 
bowever, Mrs. Deane was sure «ne heart 


| something else as well, and 4s nite lit ug 


her face as she wondered why such « <im- 
pie solution of the mystery tad 
curred to her before. 

“] toink we can get to the bottom of tne 
uyetery this time,”’ she said. 

Thus assored, the children became ven- 
turesome, and followed Mra. Deane. 
drawing room door stood open slighty, 
and everyone now recognized that 
sound which had caused them «9 much 
wonderment proceeded from the piano. 

Mis Deane peered through the open 
doorway, and there, just as sbe ¢x pecte!, 
was littie Dorothy, standing at th 
piano, Wili one band running over tbe 
key board. 

Phe children saw her, too, as ber mother 
pushed open the door, and couid bot re 
frain from a hearty laugh. 

Dorothy stood besitating for a moment, 
aod then scaci pered across the room and 
hid herself behind « big chair that had 
evidently concealed her before; but it was 
too late 

in a moment the room was fall of merry 
ebiidren, and littie Dorothy ran oot from 
her hiding place and into the hali, only, 
however, to be caught in ber fatoer s arms, 
for Mr. Deane, arriving home a’ that mo- 
ment, was justin time to caten the little 
runaway. 

W nen he entered the room with Dorothy 
in his arms, at least a dozen exctted chi. 


Ine 


ihe 


e® o pen 


dren volunteered a fall aceount of the 
mystery. 
itis the first time thatwe have bec « 
real mystery,’ said Mr. Deane. “1 should 
have liked to have made one of the sea: 
perty you most have hed some rare 
ee : 
1@ uree the beawutifu prir 7) 
. ihe goiden hair was re oa Ov the 


brave prince, who by means of bie red f 








oe 


Vistrixo Carnpsa. — Playing cards were 
introducec into England, according to the 
beet suthort:ies, about 1463. To that date 
we way ascribe, enys e contemporary, the 
initiation of the call card; for cards speci- 
ally for the purpose of exchanging or leav 
ing were not in vogue till about a hundred 
or #0 years ago, ordinary pisying-cards 
being used for all ordinary purpose, with 
neme or inquiries written thereon. 

We have proof of this being the custom 
as far beck asthe end of the seventeenth 
century, or atthe beginning of the eigh. 
teenth, as, some fifty years ago, when a 
bouee in Dean Street, Soho, was being re- 
psired, on removing a marbie chimney- 
piece in the front drawing room, four or 
Ove *‘visiting’’ cards were found, one with 
the name of “Isaac Newton’”’ on it 

Tse names were ali written on the backs 
of common playing-cards, 
Dean «treet waethe residence of Hogarth 
or his father-in law. 

In ‘‘Marriage a ia Mode’”’ (Piate lV ), 
peinted in 1745 by Hogarth, this celebrated 
picture supplies additional evidence of 
playing cards having done duty as visit- 
ing cards and cards of invitation during 
the middie of last century. 

There are several lying onthe floor in 
the right-hend corner of the picture. One 
i# inscribed, ‘Conant Basset begs to no how 
Lady Sqaanner «iept iast nite.” 

in (799 and 1800 these ca'dse were still 
ealled --.ckets; and io Si Ronan’s Weill, 
which ie sit to be of thetime when “the 
Penineu's; War was ai its height’’ (1808- 
Isls), Lacy Penfeather sendsatbe Esari “as 
cara tor ber blow-out;”’ though Captain 
Jex yi of the Guards has to introduce him- 
self by presenting bis -‘ticket.’”’ 
I 

DaxoeRous TRees.—Toere haa iately 
been added is the coliection of plauts st 
the Botanic Gardens at Madras, india, a 
specimen of « sirange tree. 

It is in & z3 ecarcely more than a bush, 


—_— 








THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGA. 





Dariag the most peaceful years the 
world bas 3,798 8 soldiers. 

Sik goods are said to take dyes more 
readily than any other fabrics. 

(;-eat Britain’s territory in Africa 
am -unte to 2,615,409 square miles. 

lu proportion to its size, a fly walks 
S times as fast as a human being. 

The Imperial Library in Paris has 
thirt--ix books printed op white stik. 

In Italy there are more theatres in 
proportion to the population than in any 
coantry. 

Little oak trees an inch and a half in 
height are grown by Chinese gurdeners. They 
take root ta thimbles. 

Thirty years ago there were only two 
dozen ex ploxtve compounds known to chem- 
isi; Dow there are over a thousand. 

Boston claims to have the longest 
paved street in the world— Washington Street, 


| which i+ sewenteem and a half miies tn length. 


The bouse in | 


The Fiji Isiands boast of five regular 
newspapers, four of which are printed in 


| Engiand and one in the vernacular of the 


bat others of ite species are known to bave | 


atiained.io their babitat in the Himalayas, 
Burimab, anc the Malacca Peninsula, the 
dimensions of a large tree, from fifty to 
seventy-five feet in height. 


| 
i 


Toe Madras specimen is surrounded by | 


astrong railing which bears the sign: 
“Dangerous—all persons are furdidden to 
ouch tbe i¢aves o: branches of this 
tree.” 

“It is, therefore, a forbidden tree iv the 


mide#t of the garden, but po one is tempted | 


to touch i, for it is known to be # burning 
tree."’ 

Tot name isa misnomer, for the tree 
“lings rather than burns. Henesth the 
ieavVe* are #lings comparabie to those net- 
Le which, when touched pierce tne ekin 
and secrete a fiuid which certainly haa a 
vurning effec. 

The sting leaves no outward sign, but 
seneation of pain persists sometimes for 
months, and is especially keen on damp 
Gays, or when tne place which bas been 
wounded * plunged ion water. 

The patives in 
w vere toils tree grows are in such terror of 
it that they fly in haste when they perceive 
the peculiar odor which it exhbaiea. 

iftaey bappen to touco it they fall on 
the grouns and roll over and over on the 
earib wits shrieks 

Dogs touched by it yelpand run, biting 
and tearing ihe partof their bodies that 
bas been touched 

A borse which had come in contact with 
a*Guroing tree’ ran likea mad thing, 
cSiUag everything and everybody that it 
uid reach. 

A missionary at Mandaiay, who investi- 
gaied a ieaf of the plant with his ‘orefin- 


the parts of Barmah | 


wer, ~uflered agony for several weeks, and | 


for ten months felt occasional darting 
psioe io his finger. 


WRAPPED IN MILK SHEETS.—A new 
curalivs lreatment Las been « iscovered by 
& Tranevaai docior. Having noted the 
fect that miik absorbs poisonous germs 
from: a bucket, be decided that it might be 
possibie to turn this germ-absorbing power 
\ @ therapeutic account. 

He put bis ideas toa test, and now as- 
series that be has cured persons of small- 
pox, fevers, diphtheria, and other maila- 
“w0p.y wrapping them io miik 


_ 





bite OY 


enecta The patient is laid on a mattress 
overeid with bianke:s, and is packed in a 

owt just large enough to enveiop ths 
body Phis sect Las Nret ween satura od 
napinteod ahaifof warm milk and is 
it b ce ihWy © it wringing. 
Ai€f iis iréatipent, which lasia about an 
bour, the patient is sponged with waru: 


water Of i# pul into a warm bath. 


natives. 


The Caban flag has five broad stripes, 
three of biee and two of white. A binve tri- 
angle diminishes from one end and on it is a 
silver star. 


It is said that the gold bracelet sent to 
Princess Maed of Wales was the first notice 
taken by a Pope of an English wedding tn 
several centurtes. 


At Richmond, Mo., a thorn from a 
hedge he was trimming flew into the eye of a 
gardener,and@ the point breaking off in the 
eyebail, sight was destroyed. 

A chemist has discovered a process 
of solidifying intoxicants, such as brandy, 
whisky, ctc_, so tnuat they can be carried in the 
vest pocket In the form of tablets. 


“Familiarity Breeds Contempt” is a 
proverb found in one form or another in 
every Eorepean or Astatic language having a 
ifteratere. Its earliest form ts believed to be 
the Sanekir«. 


Date vinegar which has been made 
and ased by Arabs for years, has recently 
been puton the English market. Englishmen 
whe nave aeed it say that itis far superior to 
any Other vinegar. 


A white tar has been invented. The 
beauty of the substance is that under no 
climatic conditions will it become soft, so 
that fn caulking the decks of a ship it wil! 
probabiy supersede pitch. 


The whale’s nose is on the top of the 
head—at least, thatis where his nostrils are 
situated, through which he ex pels the columns 
of «ater darting the action known as “spout- 
ing” Wheles only spout wnen feeding. 


Live bees are sometimes shipped on 
ice, sO asto keep them dormant during the 
joarney. Thts ts particularly the case with 
bumble-bees, which have been taken to New 
Zealand, where they are usefal in fertilising 
tae red clover that has been introduced into 
the colony. 


Most leaves contain some nourishing 
properties, in particular those of the acacia 
tree. It would be qaite possible to subsist on 
leaves if the supply were not stinted, and tie 
shipwrecked mariner will keep in very fair 
condition if be chews them as he would his 
quid of “baccy.” 


Scotland claims the credit of having 
the smallest burial ground in the world. /t 
is situated tn the town of Galashieis, between 
Bridge street and High street. It measures 
only 224 feet by l4k¢feet, and fs sarrounded 
by a rickety wall a:-out seven feet high. It 
has been closed asa burial ground for many 
years. 

Sumter, S. C., has establiehed a sys- 
tem of income taxation. All employes who-« 
salartes are over $255 a month are to pay an &n- 
nual license Th«se earning between $2 an‘ 
é* per month must pay into the city treasury 
#4 year, and those making more than 
monthly are to pay $10. The wage earners 
have engaged counsel 1o fight the tax. 


in China there is no copyright, and 
n© one enters literature as a career. No ore 
writes a book until he has gained money !5 * 
Government office or in his profession, he", 
ir be bas an idea he wishes to communica’, 
he may write and publish a book. Anyorr 
may Copy ft; and the author’s reward comes 
from the pleasure of being famous. 


The new Japanese stamps to be issued 
on September 13, will for the first time fn that 
country be adorned with heads of prominent 
persons. Tae original intention was to make 
the stamps commemorative of the war wt) 
Cataa, bat Prime Minister Ito rejected the 
samples on the ground that it would not '¢ 
well to comstantly remind the Cninese of the!! 
defeat 


The office of postmaster of Vienna, 
Maris 


which was created by the Empress 
Theresa over a hondred years ago, has 51! 
remained hereditary and saleable. The po-™ 
naster the Austricn capital has & 
" the + e- ecesseary for the = 
: . f a1 is “ 
t . employs 4+ 

ck om “! 4 horees af i 

wri ipo 
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AH, LEAVE ME NOT. 





BY Mm. PF. 





Ah, leave me not, sweetheart, so soon 
To lonely thoughts and wistful sighs. 
The night is young. Behold the moon 
Hath not yet climbed the eastern skies. 
Tel! me again love's rosary 
ot sweet words low and soft; 
A thousand times, it could not be 
By thy lps told too oft. 


Ah, leave me not! With thee away, 
Sad thoughts of ill my heart affrig lit; 
And pleasure scorns the fairest day 
Until thy presence makes it bright. 
"Tis but a moment since we met, 
So, sweetheart, bide a wee; 
And In thy love let me forget 
The parting soon to be. 





CURIOUS ANIMALS. 





Witchampton is a village on Lord 
Alimngton’s Crichel estate not far from 
Kournemouth, Eogiaad. In its sheltered 
nook roses grow literally by thousands, 
and the air is scented with the sweetest 
perfume as one approaches the institu- 
tion which is known as Lord Aling- 
ton’s ““White Farm,”’ and is the prin- 
cipal sight of the neighborhood. 

It was Originally started by the late 
Lady Alington, who was a great lover 
of animals, and who wished to see 
«whether it would be possible to make a 
collection ot domestic birds aud beasts 
which should be all white, without a 
colored hair or feather among them. 

Tbe plan was continued by Lord Al- 
ington after her death, and the original 
scope of the collection was extended by 
the admission of many white animals 
and birds which cannot be properly 
styled domesticated, and though the 
whole is invariably koown as the 
“White Farm,” it might be more prop- 
erly called by a name less limited in 
meaning. 

At the same time, the place at first 
sight has all the appearance of a farm. 
A rustic entrance leads to a regular 
farm-yard, round which are placed a 
variety of sheds and paddocks, which 
look like regular farm buildings. 

in one corner there is a large pond, 
on which a regiment of white Ayles- 
bury ducks and geese are disporting 
themselves. A closer examination, how- 
ever, will show that some of the geese 
possess humped bills, which are pot 
usually found on the common bird of 
this species. They are, in fact, a co- 
lonial variety. 

In another corner is a pen from which 
proceeds a sound which suggests pigs. 
The porkers are, however, all of the 
pinky-white kind. There is not an ordi- 
nary black grunter among them. 

As you enter a grand white collie 
comes out of his kennel to inquire who 
you are, while a large white St. Bernard 
—a most formidanle looking fellow—a 
white Russian wolfhound, and a white 


poodle break out into frantic barkiny, 


and dancing at the ends of different 

chains as if they scented a marauder. 
Some white cows, which have been 

brought in to be milked and are grouped 


‘a the centre of the yard, turn round | 


lazy, inquiring eyes to see whether the 
:otrusion demands personal flight or cau 
be left to the dogs. 

A white Cochin China and some other 


white cocks are strutting among their | 


white harems. Whiie turkeys assume 
a dignity which the common bird can 
never rise to. 


Clouds of white doves flutter and | 


wheel about overhead with gentle coo- 
ing. White tumbiers, white fantails, 
and lovely white Javas are among 
them. In a big wicker cage, peudent 
under shelter from the sun, is an enor- 
mous white owl, who blinks at you 
*-eepily and looks ratber like an elderly 
ghost. 

In another cage there is a white 
aven, and near him is a white jack- 


a both Pp ssessed f né powertu 
“ak and claws of their res; ve ki! 
202c each as white as the bushy-ta 

wr iecrsian cat which watches them 
With a deep mmteresi that cao scarcely 


be atiributed tw the curiosity of a 
Ualuraust. There are several Versiaus. 


These pussies catch mice just like any 
ordinary tabby, and may often be found 
as highly attentive spectators of the 
antics of the white mice, which have a 
secure little house all to themselves. 
Puss is also much inverested in some 
large white cockatoos which are chained 
to perches, but the memory of a historic 
encounter, in which ‘cocky’? made 
taincemeat of the cat, prevents this in- 
terest from assuming the form of active 
hostility. 

In various pens may be seen horns 
and forms which are certainly not those 
of cattle. White Asiatic goats and 
zebus and white deer contrast some- 
what oddly with English animals, just 
as the white mules and asses from Syria 
do with the white ponies, horses, and 
‘““mokes’” which have been bred at 
home. One of the mules comes from 
the Sultan’s stad, and one of the don- 
keys is as clever as a trick-pony. 

The White Farm is open daily for the 
inspection of visitors, and it is a pop- 
ular amusement with the natives to go 
and iook at the strange birds and beasts 
which Lord Alington has gathered to- 
gether. 


a ee ee 

STILL Kerr Ur.—A quer custom, 
which prevails at no other Court than 
that of Great Britain, is the announce- 
ment at the beginning of each course at 
a dinner of the name of the cook who 
has prepared the uishes served. 

The origin of this custom dates back 
to the reign of King George I1., who 
made a great favorite of one of his 


chief over the heads of all his seniors. 
This, of course, created wreat jealousy, 
and every effort was made to oust him 
from roya! favor by rendering him re- 
sponsible for the failures which were 
laid upon the king’s table. 

Greatly incensed thereby aad fearing 
to lose his post, be complained to the 
king in pereou, who immediately gave 
orders that henceforth, whenever a dish 
was placed before him, the name of the 
cook responsible for its success or failure 
should be announced in an audible 
tone. 


<aiiinaatallinadaios iia 

CHINAMEN AS SHOEMAKEKS.—Chi- 
nese shoemakers are stated to be pa- 
tient, diligent, and excellent workmen, 
whilst they are the keenest tradesmen 
in the world, bound tovether by a sort 
of freemasonry which takes the place 


Chinese character. 

They are a formidabie class in foreign 
countries. Nine-tenths of the Chincse 
in Calcutia are shoemakers. In the 
Philippines they are movopo!'zing the 
trade. Out of the tetai of 754 shoe- 
| makers in Manilla, 630 are Chinamen, 
| Im Mexico are she 
and managed by them, and they turn 
out goods at two dollars a pair that, 
jin point of workmanship, far exceed 
anything that could be produced in any 
| European country at a considerable 
higher price. it is the same in Ton- 
quia. 





factories owned 


a 


brains of Bold. 


God gives every tird its food, but He 
does nos throw it inte tlhe nest. 

Great things are not done, even by 
wreat men, without tot and effort 

People seldom improve when they 
have no other unxtel but thetmsecives to copy 
after. 

Nurture your mind with great 


thougiits, for to t& ltevwe im the heroic uiakes 


heroe- 

Our distinctions do not ie in the 
places #h “we om : atin ¢ wrace and 
dignity with wat we I therm 

D » not dare to ve without some clear 


intenti 


nt Wes t ‘ x wit 
se 
a 
How sha a ‘ W you 
\ 
“ft t , ~ 
ocuver What stul ys 


cooks, promoting him to the rank of 





of the patrietisem that is lacking in the | 


EVENING POST. 


_ Femininities. 


Salt, slightly wetted and weil rubbed 


in, will remove tea-staina from china cups. 


Chicayo alone has fifteen women den- 


tists, who make their living by that profes 
sion. 


Wilhemina, the girl Queen of the 
Netherlands, ts one of Qaeen Victoria's most 
constant correspondents, 


Hubby: You are worth a millien to 
moe Wifey: Can | get an advance of $2 on 
that militon for a new bhatt 


It is noted that the women of the 
Royal families of Rurope are, on the average, 
much stronger, mentally and physteaily, than 
the men. 


The parlor was very dirty, avd al- 
though Bridget didn't get discharged, she ens 
told that next morning she would have te wet 
up and dust. 


The rumor is abroad that Dr. Jame- 
son iste wed, on his release from tmprtecn 
ment, Georgtianna, Countess of Dudley, said 
to be a beautiful peeresa. 

“It must disgrace me betore all the 


neighbors that you came home drunk” “But, 
my dear, who saw me?” 


“Neo one; but they all 
heard me scolding you.” 


“While you were talking to Miss Bar- 
low at the ball, she was laughing tm her sleeve 
alli the time.” “That's where you are wrong. 
She didn’t have avy sleeve to laugh in 


Mabel: I see that the Czar of Kussia 
hbusathrone that is worth §2.@m Adelatice 
Pooh! Whatof that? [It cost pas great deal 
more than that for his seat in the Senate, 


Women constitut- two-thirds of all 
the church members te the Unatted States, but 
oniv LIS of all the criminals. Men make up 
12-13 of the criminais and only one third of 
the church members, 


Sarai Bernhardt was recently se 
charmed with the #pectacte of a bull-fekt 
ut Madrid, in which Ove of the antwals were 
kilied, that she gave the toreator a diamond 
searft pin In acknowledgment of his etl 


According to Lowdown Truth, Queen 
Victoria's phy-teal condithon ts such that she 
never stands on her feet for two tutnutes at a 
time. She is wheeled frown room to room, and 
at all court and other functions site con 
stantly in «a low chalr. 


Windsos Castie is net the Queen's 
private property. It belomes to the nation, 
and is at present an hetrlowen: te the Crown 
Osborne House, in the Lele of Whetht, belongs 


wholly and solely to the Qaeon, and she may | 


sell or dispose of th In apy Way she thinks 
proper. 

The Russsian lady doctors have vained 
another point, the Metical Board, which tsa 


departinent of the Miotetry of the Intertor, | 


naving decreed that the emblem whtah deo« 
tors wear On the breast miny alee lee Born ty 
ladies who have passed an ex iu atten, giv 


ing them the right to practi, 

For two months a Lewiston, Me., 
mother has been suffering from serhous 
trouble with her eyes, the resuitol what wae 


supposed to be the Lbartless siape ot ler tmby 
who Inst June poked a fst Inte one of them 
Inflammation set in the eye struck aud the 


other became sym pathetically affected 
Uuecle Marshal! Ferguson, who livid 
Mountain, 
and who died two weeks ago, was «a monmark 
able nan He had reached the age of *. and 


in Gwinnett county, near Stun 


he and his wtfe tac Liwerl tegret? for over 

sixty yeur Hie mathe feirt t* ‘ De wit 
twe horses, thavitgg pee ad t twenty 
and the other for twenty tw ye. 


“Come out with me and 


or it ala J t “ t t 

aft in abeenoe oF t yea 

“| can't Loin taarriest reputed sor 

“Mut yor @eie marth before l wentaway, 
ard thes 

*Yous,"’ santa Scribtes, sadly; eet Str. woes lee 
fore the women srteform taovemont -tarted 


, . 7 
Husband: This house is as cold as a 

barn; all the doors are swinging open, tt 

children yelling, no styns of s per, ne 


Wife: Why, my deur, how unreasonable you 


are You are absolutely Urata The iden of 
talking that way, afte: lve worked like a 
siavVe the *® ole alte eete Ory tae tee nies tists 
“Heaven Biess © bicotae tastes 
front tia 

hecre querie is @& crime nm bFrauce 
Which lati ‘ tuterpmartin a y elfe?r catin 
try A indy in Parts was : t.5 nty ced 
to tweive months try ‘ tit tf rder 
4 Costume «be wast botabie t y for, and a 


KOVeTIess Was sentenced to sia weeks frm 


priso ment for taking «a ca wt at erlisy 
atries te ‘ i t are I ' ‘ 
} pou} nT 
t« Iw t 
it~ I ny t 

Tne air t athe a 
‘ ; 

t ix 
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FRasculinities. 


The Empress of Austria is making a 
collection of cows 

The longest recorded leap of a horse 
is thirty-seven feet. 

Condors have been killed in Peru with 
wings twenty feet wide from tip te tip 

lu these days the matrimonial match 
only seems to light on the money box 

Au experimenter once drew out of 
the body of a spider 3,480 yards of thread—a 
length but little short of two willes 

The number of unmarried women in 
Kogiand and Wales exceeds the namber of 


uninarriod mon by a majority of nearly 2, 
uo 





Visitor: But this portrait of Mr. 
Bulger is a wood deal wore than iife size 
Artist: Lknow it. Thatisthe size he thinks 
he ts, 


Mamma, to Willie, whe is sliding 
town the cellar door: Willte, what are you 
| doteg? Willie: Makin’ a pair o pants for a 
poor orphan boy 


Grace: Are you sure she loves you? 
Dick: Positive. She satd she would rather 
have moO save Wy Money than buy her a 
Cb tstmas present. f 


In ancient and more simple times it 


wae the custom never to shave. For four 


Qa 


hundred years there was no such thing as a 
barber hoard of in Rome 


In families well ordered there is al 
waysone frin, swoet temper, which oomtrol. 
without scemtng to dictate. The (reeks rep 
resented Porsuasion as crow ned 


The latest reported whim for the 
owners of dogs te to tuake them weer ahem tn 
the house, lor the purpose of protecting Uhe 
polished floors, They are made of chatndte, 
with leather soles, 


Old gentleman, to smal boys stealing 
| apples: Good yructous, boys, stealtog te bad 
enough; but If you must steal, why dont you 
tuke the ripe apples tnetead of the green! 
Boys, tn chorus: Th’ man what owns the 
orchard will give us all the tips Ones we 
waot, if wo ask for ‘em 


President Kruger, of the Transvaal! 
republic, has been a remarkable man phys 
ally. It ts said of him that th his youth he 
could run for half a day and keep pace with « 
horse. Now, at the age of seventy, * «room 
Paul’ shows ifttle sign of having lost any of 
| lie physical or mental vigor 





| It appears to be a rule iv China that 

the richer a wan ta the ueere he ceperates 
htmewelf from hte womenktad A pitepereas 
merchant never eats at the table with his 
wife and daughters; bis and his eons” foal 


must be prepared separately, 
another room 


sed serwed tu 


The reason commonly assigned for 


weartny the ring on the ft thanel ts iat, as 
the larger portion of the heart 1 om the beft 
side, the left band ta, Of course, nearer Ole 


heart Another rensou wiven ts that the left 
hand ts usually lees employed than the right, 
and that the ring ts better premeiye 
fia itonm the ieft 


‘) Wem 


“Von Boczie’s wile is very iudiguant 
with him,” 


“Why? 

“Ile played: tilck «mn ‘ ite 
very late the at rtyetit 

**Piat hast Lprpeene 1 trefeore 

“And he teld ber he te ‘ urgiar tnt 
tie mer, omer Chiat the wn afemaleld tc 

weve u Whisper 

Mr. Kuskit we known shythess @ 
Wsliikhe of teling 
creased of late ‘ hve 
Whiks, ™ j j { ' 2 * 
repoliemriy & il tm ¢ P | ! t 
aflernioul ‘ ! t att 
1 “> wave ten te t« 
cnannl wayfarer, tout wt hurts Boker & 


flirat mate he Comes acties 


The career of a homoeopathie doctor 
wh WAS recently irtreeted 1t Deeper lal 
bears witness ta the protfitatlens ive 
tisingg anil the nutiber f femurs : ne 
lute doctor avertised tn oe thee Ws Tha ge 
hie sl eighteen “remedies” ¢ 
. were ba yre ed 1 
' 1 r of s vietin ‘ 
the fact Chat his tnoome waseove > Fee 

(rueat (rol any romst beel ¢ Wailer 
Yes, ate ‘, ~t hs 
eats. T want it tone ) 
lone, not too raw, and w 
ilave the fatarnd ania 
and be p t t 


And dont fe 





eae th oe 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The prevailing mode in avtump capes is 


collar. 


stitching around the edges, or are strapped 
in various ways with the same gooda. 
Some bave two or three straps down the 
beck. Others have cloth set on to form 
pointe. Matin capes of biack are fancifully 
trimmed with ruffles of black chifion and 
white, cream or ecru lace. One had a 
floanee of chiffon baif its length, gathered 
into the neck. On this was a ruffle of 
white lace two inches narrower, and over 
thie, again, a ruffie of chiffon two inches 
narrower than the !ace. A rocheof chif- 
fon finished the neck. 

Capes of gay Dresden #ilk are stylishly 


trimmed with black chiffon or lace. Jet 
en netor tulle is much used in the shape 
of yokes and collars, When made of 
cloth, the cape ia seamless, but narrow 
fabrics bare a w#eam down the centre 


of the beck. 

The belted baeque is the latest develop 
mentof the walst or jacket effect This 
has a circular beeque added, and may be 
trimmed ina variety of ways at the top. 
The sailor collar with revers front ise one 
of the most approved models, The new 
plaid, striped and embroidered woolens 
of the fall are being made up into such 
walete with very good results, One has 
been worn with aoollar and a narrow rib- 
ben belt of turquoise blue satin ribbon 
matehing one of the stripes of several 
eolora which made tbe pleid. Mobairs are 
made in thie way. 

A plain brown one was worn withse 
narrow white leather belt, the crash eollar 
being of Dresden ribbon with a white 
ground. For early fail, cheviot, tweed, 
andin factall the fabrion in wool are at- 
tractive made up after this model, and 
will be much in evidence as 800n as Outer 
wrapeare laid aside. The firet cool au- 
tumn days will show # vast number of 
these beocming walsts They are inade 
over a fitted lining, the outeide being 
searaless, Ti:e basque of peplum ia cut 
separate in circular ahape. 

(jreen China silk with black rings 
material employed ina neat gown. The 
belt and oollar are of black and green 
taffetas cuton the bias and hemmed by 
band. A dress of dark green mobair 
mare afer this model had the body of the 
waist of embroidered batiate over violet 
elik, with belt and cuffs cf violet and 
green ebaded ribbon. The sleeves of this 
were made without the rutile, being a 


is the 


plain full pull over a fitted lower sleeve of | 


the oatiste over silk 

A serge direes of black had a full body of 
Persian eiik with a deep roffie of black 
ehiffon at the neck which hong in points 
over the sleever, the back and the front; 
the belt and collar were of the silk. This 
model is adapted alike for silk, wool on 
cotton fabrics. The waist bas a fitted lin- 


ing, With a puff ending in arufiie at the | 
The fitted sleeve may be omitted | 


eibow. 
below the eibow. 
made without the ruffie. 
new wide folded styla The waist 
tove in front. 

A delightfully comfortable garment is 
eat without a lining, the fullness being 
gathered into the collar band, and finished 
with a draw string at the walat !ine in the 
back. It is unconfined In front, except by 
aribbon. Made of pink and white striped 
laen, with ruffles of very finely ewbroid- 
ered white lawn, and ribbons of pink, it is 
a dream of daintiness, A white Japanese 
silk, with rufles of white lace and Dree- 
den ribbon is charming and serviceable, 
as thie silk launders as well as white lawn. 
A sprigged dimity of white background, 
had yellow ribbons to match the figure 
with white Valenciennes lace trimmings 
Crepons in delicate shades are much ured 
for these jacketa, One of pink had ruff » 
of Diack chiffon on collar and siceves. A 
pink and biack striped ribbon was worn at 
the waist. A yellow pun's veiling bad 
rufties of black lace, Albatross of a creamy 
white had frillaof pale blue chiffon and 


Or the puff may be 


but 


blue ribbon trimmings. A white lawn | 
with a blue spot, had collar and rufiies to | 


matech. 

A charming frock is a very comfortable 
as well as stylish model for autumn 
school or best dresa, The skirt is simply 


gathered, and sewed tw the waist, which 
hee around yoke to which a blouse is 
as ‘ elik with the yoke and 
sleeve capes of brown velvet, witb an 


edging of beaver, is a dainty combination 
A red and 
blee novelty govds with cord silk yoke 
cuffe and sieeve capes is another good 


for a best.dreas for autumn. 


Thies shape i* chosen botb for 
cloth and satin or silk garments. The 
former are perfectiy plain, with machine 


The belt is the | 
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combination. A plain green cloth or cash 
| mere, with trimmings of founoed vel 
| veteen is aise stylish. Fora to 0%] dress, 


| a plaid or novelty goods in many ovo/ors, 


‘or velveteen. The sleeve capes may be 
left off if deatred. 
A stylish bodice fitting the figure per- 


oven. Make a hot lemon sauce and pour 
it over the rice when it is taken from the 
oven and just before the dish is sent to 


| the table. 
the rather short single cape with faring oan be effectively trimmed with pisin silk 


| oopper. 


fectiy basa short rippled basque at the> 
back, and fastens at the left side of the. 


front, from the buat to the waist, with two 
large ancient buttons, while the upper 
part of the right side tarns beok from the 
left side of the bust to the edge of the right 
shoulder seam, forming a large réver, bor- 
| dered with the guaipure insertion. The 
| draped collar of black satin Ise headed by a 


frill of fine lace, the same shade as the | 


guipure, The deep ceinture of wide black 


the right side fatiing over the skirt. The 
sleeves are cut In the newest leg-of-mutton 
sbape, trimmed at the waist with black 
satin cuffs, headed by narrow frills of fine 
lace, wolle failing over the tops are cape- 
like epaviettes of the cloth, edged with 
guipure. 


chenille, with the moderately wide brim 
turned up well at the leftaide where it is 
embellished with aatylish bow of mauve 
ribbon bordered with narrow black velvet 
ribbon, while loops of the same ribbon 
surround the low crown. 


Dark blue cloth, 
|} satin, biack traid, white mousseline de 
eoie¢ and Irish guipure iace are the ma- 
terials chosen for creating a saoiart toilette, 
A skirt, with the front edge of the side gores 
trimmed at the foot with short lines of the 
braid, opens over a tabiler of the cloth. 

The figaro is ornamented with e collar 
of white satin, covered with Irish guipure, 
Tois collar iscui out In the front, 30 as to 
form long pointed revers, below which 
lines of braid form a garniture similar to 
that ornamenting the foot of the skirt. A 
full vest of white wousseline de soie is 
drawn down under a wide corselet of 
white satin, which is fastened in the front 
by two fancy buttons. The front band of 
cloth ia enbanced in the front by an 
artistic bow of the mousseline falling over 
the draped vest. The sleeves are cut in 
the leg of mutton shape. 


Odds and Ends. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BOUPS AND SALADS 


Do not put frat into acioset where the 
silver is kept The rubbe: bands upon the 
jars will affect the silver and make it tarn- 
ish quickly. 

Hairpins are best mace of torquois shell, 
real or imitation. As few hairpins should 
be used as possibie, as they are apt to irri- 
tate the ekin of the head. When choosing 
hairpins be careful to select those without 
sharp pointa 

A cup of coffee may be made very nour- 
ishing if a well-beaten egg is stirred into it 
andalitthe cream added. Mix together 
the eggs, Sugar and cream, then pour in 
the Lot coffee gradnaily, whipping it with 
astiver fork. Taken in this way the cofiee 
is alisost as good as a meal to an invalid. 

New beeta, especially white ones, ars 
| quite delicious if parboiled about an bour, 
| peeled, and then simumered ina cupful of 





|; stock until tender. Thicken the stock 
| slightly by adding toit a teaspoonful of 
flour. If the beets are large, slice them in 


| rather thick slices, Season w 
| saltand pepper. 

When flavoring bas been forgotten in a 
pudding or ceke ths fault may be reme 
died by rubbing the desired extract over 
the outside of the cake as soon as it is 
taken from the oven. 

To keep the varniahed wood of furniture 
looking fresh and bright it should be rub 
bed thorougbly with of] from time to time, 
Oaly a little ofl should be used, and tbat 
carefully rubbed in with a fiannel until it 
seems to have ail gone; otherwise it will 
| catch the dust, and the wood wil! look 
| worse than if it had been left alone. 

Stained borders of floors will require 
doing over once a year if worn places are 
| not to become noticeable. The stain and 
| varnish may be bought and applied separ- 
ate'y, or mixed together and applied at 
|; once. The latter is, of course, the readiest 


tasie with 


| method, but the former is perbape the 
| more lasting. 
When polishing mirrors, windows or 


satin ribbon has a long bow of the same at | 


The attractive hat is of black and mauve 


trimmed with white | 


A solation of vinegar and salt is the best 
thing to clean polished iron as well as 
Heat the salt and vinegar in the 
trying pan or other dish. Rub off the 
stains, then wash it off and scour it with 
sand soap. 

Linoleum floor covering may be made 
to look bright and new by rubbing it with 
equal parte of salad oi! end vinegar. Rub 
thorougbly witb a flannel clotb, and do 
not use too much of the miature nor allow 
any of it to remain on the surface of the 
linoleum. If very much soiled, clean the 
covering by wiping with a cloth wet with 


| soap and water before using the of] and 





| away to cool. 





| feather duster for ail 


picture gia#e with whi.ening the best way | 


to use it is to bave it in muslin bags. 
Dampen the glass lightly, then rub with 
the bag and polish off with a crumpled 
newspeper 


An excellent substitute for tomatoes at 


| a dinner is rice, cooked in milk and weil | 


| salted, put into a dish and browned in the 


| 


vinegar. 

To make chocolate ice cream, put one 
and one-half pints of milk over the fire in 
a double boiler. Beat together two gener- 
ous cupfuls of sugar, a scant bali cupiul of 
flour and four eggs. When the milk is 
boiling, and not before, pour in the 
mixture and oook twenty minutes, stir- 
ring frequently. Scrape one ounce of 
chocolate and put intoa smal! sauee pan 
with a tablespoonful each of water and 
sugar; stir over the fire until smooth and 
giossy, add to the cooked mixture, and set 
When cold, tarn into the 
freezer, with one quart of cream and 
freezes. The same foundation may be used 
with coffee, vanii'a, lemon, caramel and 
different fruit flavors. 

One of the secrete of paiatable food is 
knowing how tocook water. The secret 
is to put fresh filtered watered into a clean 
kettle already warm, to let it boil quickly, 
and to use itthe instant it ie boiled. To 
let it steam and simmer roeans to have a 
combination of lime, iron and dregsin the 
kettle, and ali the good water evaported 
into air. 

it is surp ised that many housekeepers 
otherwise neat and particular, seem to 
think tbat a kettle will stay clean without 
active measures on their part. The mere 
fact that nothing but water is boiled in it 
does not guarantee it against the need of 
scouriog it It will secon become coated 
with a rusty-looking layer of lime, unless 
it receives the same care a8 other cooking 
utensils, Food cooked with water which 
isnot properly boiled or which is boiled 
in a kettle costed with dregs has not the 
same flavor that properly cooked food has, 
Moreover it is dangerous to nealth. 

The usual way to prepare potatoes is to 
well wash and scrub them and put them 
into plenty of boiling water, with a tea- 
spoonful of salt for sn average saucepan- 
ful; see that the potatoes are as much of a 
size as possible, as this insures their cook- 
ing evenly. Let them boil for twenty 
minutes, then, when soft (which you can 
test with a fork) pour<f the water and 
leave the potatoes in the empty pot on the 
stove till the skins burst. If, however, 
you have had to peei the potatoes first 
you cook them as before, but instead of 
turning out the water lift out the potatoes 
and leave them for a few minutes in a 
colander in the steam of the water they 
were cooked ip, toesing them occasion- 
ally, and send them to the table when 
mealy. 

During the damp weather in the an- 
tumn coffee offen loses ite flavor and 
Strength. Anoid housekeeper says that 
if the quantity of coffee berries needed for 
breakfast be putin a bowl, covered closely, 
and pul into the wartuing oven over night, 
the flavor of the coffee will be much im- 
proved. 

There aretwo thinga which people im- 
agine are guides to the goodness of coffee 
which are realiy of no consequence what. 
ever. These are the color of the decoction 
aud the aroma of the coffee when ground, 
OF a8 this escapes from the pot in drawing. 
The color is true, aiso, of tea The finest 
coffees and teas, when properly roasted 
aud prepared to give out their finest 
flavors, will color the water but little. The 
real essence which givesthe flavor bave 
practicaliy no color. 

It 1s easier and better to use a whisk 
broom for sweeping a fine carpet ‘Dan a 
broom witha long handie. Carpets that 
have a long nap should be Swept in but 
one direction. Otherwise you sweep the 
dust into them inetead of out of them. It 
is a siovenly housekeeper who uses a 
purposes. Feathers 
are useful for getting into corners and for 


cleaning Ornaments into which you can- 


not manage to thrust « ioth, but such 
dusters « scatter the dust; you need a 
cioth tO gather and remove it perma- 
nently. Biue cotton handkercniefs are 
good for ordinary purposes, but cheese 


cloth is best for fine furniture, 


Jobnny Cake.—One anda half cupfuis 
of milk, one egg, One tablespoonful of 
meited butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one 
half of a teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of 
flour, one cupful of indian meal. 

Cocoanut Jumbles.—One cupful of but- 
ter, one and a half of sugar, one egg, one 
teaspoonful of soda, one cupful of milk, 
one heaping teaspoonful of cocoanut, a lit- 
tle nutmeg, flour to roll, cut im square 
pieces and folded over the edges, or cut in 
long, Darrow atrips. 

Cocoanut Cheesecakes. — Mix together 
three well-beaten eggs, 8 heaped teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, a little grated nutmeg, a tee. 
cupful of bread crumbs, and 8 heaped tea- 
cupful of grated cocoanut. Pour this mix- 
tureintoa pie dish or small patty pans 
lined with pastry, and bake in a guod 
oven. 

Preserved Apples.—Four pounds of 
apples, four pounds of sugar, one ounce 
of rough ginger. Wash the apples, cut 
them in quarters, and peel them. Pat 
them in a basin of cold water. Put ail 
the peelings in a jellypan covered with 
cold water. Boil it for half an hour, and 
strain through a bitof muslin. Now put 
four small breakfast cupfuls of the juice 
the peelings were boiled in into the jeliy 
pan, and the four pounds of sugar and 
ginger. Bring it to the boil, and boil five 
minutes, then lift the apples out of the 
water and put them in. Let them boil 
about balf an hour or three quarters 
gently, till the apples look clean. A rough 
apple that does not boil down does best. 


Mixed Preserve.—T wo pounds of appies, 
two pounds of pears, two pounds of piums, 
and six pounds of sugar. Pare and slice 
the apples and pears, taking out the cores; 
skin and slit tbe plums, and remove the 
stones. Put some apples in the bottom of 
a stone jar that will go into theoven, then 
a layer of plums, then of pears, and re- 
peat until they are all used up; cover the 
jar tightly, and put it in a slow oven, and 
ieave them there till the fruit is quite ter- 
der. It is best to leave them all night in 
the oven. Put the whole of the fruit and 
the sugar into a preserving pan, stir till it 
boils, and boii about half ao hour till it is 
quite thick. It is cutin slices when cold 
and served. 

Bananas and Oranges.—Pare and slice 
six bananas and two large oranges; the 
juicier the latter are the better. Mix these 
well together; sprinkle with powdered 
suger, and place in a refrigerator or cool 
place until half an bour or an bour before 
using. Beture serving, put the fruit in a 
glass bowl, which has also been chilled, 
cover it with whipped cream or custard, 
and sprinkie lightly with powdered 
sugar. 

Scolloped Eggs.—Batier some scollop 
shelis, put a layer of fine bread-crumbs in 
each, then a yolk of an egg (take care not 
to break the yolk), with a small teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar, some pepper and sail; 
cover them well with fine bread-crum bs, 
put pieces of butter on the top, and bake 
long enough to set the eggs, brown the 
outsides and serve. Tarragon vinegar may 
be used if liked. 

Potatoes.—Old potatoes may be greatly 
improved by being soaked in cold water 
severai hours after peeling, or ail night; 
the water should be changed once or 
twice, After potatoes bave been boiled, 
drain thoroughly and quickly, shake, and 
put the saucepan (covered) back on the 
stove; in a few minutes shake again, 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, and throw 
in @ little hot cream or rich milk, with ® 
piece of butter; shake again, anc they 4ré 
then ready to be served whole or mashed. 
Be careful that the water in which }° 
tatoes are boiled does not stop boiling, *. 
if it doea, they become watery; on (he 
other band, they should not boil very 
bard, or they will break. Pat them to 
boil in clear fresh boiling water, and keep 
steadily boiling for at least twenty mit- 
utes, 


—— 


MATTER OF RBFLECTION.—A certelD 
learned judge who was immensely stout, 
having tried many anti-fat remedies to 
reduce his weight without any satisfactory 
result, finally went to some hot spring’, 
and, much to bis joy, lost considerabic 
adipose tissue, returning home in a most 
happy frame of mind. Ee went to market 
one morning recently, aud said to the 
butcher, “Cut me off twenty pounds of 
pork.”’ The request was complied wit! 
The judge looked at the meat for some 
time, and then walked off. ‘Shbail I s¢ 
the meat to your house, judge’ 
the butcher. ‘Uh, no,” was the reply, 
don’t want it! I bave fallen off 








ask eu 
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, twenty pounds, and | only wanted to se 
| bow much it waa.” 
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Alice Rossiter. 


BY H. L & 








dear,” said Mra. Rossiter, as she 

folded her graceful morning robe 
indolently about her, and leaned beck 
among the soft cusnions with a languid 
air. 

lt was very evident Mra. Rossiter was 
notin a mood for active exertion or rv 
monstrance of any kind. If ber pretty 
daughter, Alice, kneeling there on the 

with her curly heed on her 
mother’s knee, her biue eyes seconding 
the motion of her coaxing cherry-red 
mouth, ber little hands, so softand white 
and delicately shaped, clasped in piayfual 
supplication; if she, I say, bad proposed « 
voyage to the South Sea Islands on « mis 
sion of charity, instead ofa pleasure trip 
to the country, Mra Rossiter would 
scarcely have found the strength of will to 
oppose her. 

As it was, the bright face of the knee!- 
ing girl grew brighter still, as she sprang 
up with a masical “thank you, mamms,” 
and exchanged her seat on the floor for 
one on the knee ofa partiy pleasant feat- 
ured old gentleman, wh satin a loung 
ing chair before the window resding. 
With a quick movement, as gracefai as it 
was audacious, she pulled his morning 
paper away from him, and dropping it on 
the floor set her pretty little foot upon it 
firmly. 

“W bat do you say, papa?” sbe azked. 

“Well, what is it, my pet?’ The old 
gentieman did not seem much out of tem- 
per for the liberties she had taken, bat 
putting his arms about her, drew her to- 
wards him, and kissed her over and over 
again. Any one witb a haif glance at the 
pair, would have known that Alice Ros. 
siter was the pride and darling of her 
father’s heart. 

“Well, you see, papa, instead of going 
to Brighton with Helen and Marion, | 
want to visit Auntie Russell for a six 
wet ks’ rustication. It has been so long 
since I inhaled a real country breeze, that 
actually I bave forgotten what one is like. 

‘ Buttercupe and daisies wouid be greater 
luxuries than jewels to me, and for the 
life of me 1 don’t believe I could tell to a 
certainty whether potatoes grow on vines 
or bushes. Then { overheard Dr. Andrews 
telling Gramma vesterday how shociingly 
thin and sallow I was getting. 

“He said I needed air and exercise more 
than pbysic—that a few weeks in the 
country, with plenty of romping, pudding 
and milk, fresh air, and a flirtation with a 
rustic lover, would set me up in roses and 
dimples for a whole year. Beside, papa—”"’ 

“Hush, you rattled-headed pussy-cat. 
Your reasons are forcible ones, and so 
plentiful and well-arranged that I think 
you must have made out a list of them, 
and learned them by beart. 

“But what about Brighton ? I don’t un- 
derstand how the belle of its last season— 
the vain miss who came home again with 
her giddy little bead quite turned by her 
numerous cor questa, can reiinguish thus 
the chance to repeat her triamphs.”’ 

Alice curled ber scariet lip disdainfully. 
Her father smiled. That question was dis 
posed of. 


“sm as your pape thinks best, my 





“But Ally, it won’t be prudent for you | 
to go alone. What with fence-ciimbing, | 
hunting for new-laid eggs, and similar 
propensities which would develop them- 
selves in you, I should bein continual fear 
of sprained wrista, disiocated ankles, a 
bruised head or a broken neck. You could 
need some one to keep continua! watch 
and guard over you. We could not spare 
any of the servants, and as for hiring a 
private com panion——”’ 

“That was just what 1 was going to sey 
when you interrupted me,” Alice broke in | 
eagerly. “There is Miss Dunbar, Hattie’s | 
governess, who could be spared as weil as — 
not, and I am sure she would be willing | 
to oblige me.” 

“Very well, just as you and shecan | 
agree, You have my consent to anything | 
reasonable. And now be off, gipsy. Here 
is something to defray expenses. Pick up 
that paper under your toes, and don’t 
smother me with kissea, pussy.’’ 

And placing a bank-note in her hand, 
Mr. Rossiter unseated her from his knee, 
and following her graceful figure for a mo- 
ment with a glance of pardonabie fatherly 
pride, resumed his reading. 

Dear, sweet, unselfish Ally Rossiter! 
‘iow from my heart of hearts I thanked 
ner, when she came into my room a few 
minutes afterwards, and told me of ber 
success, The day before, when she was 
chatling gaily with me of the coming sea- 
Son at the fashionable watering-piace— 


eitoer of her haughty elder sisters—1 hed 
eccidentally let fall a wish that I might 
have a few weeks’ vacation from my 
duties as governess, to pass in the coc! | 
ness and quiet of the country. 

Ever since the spring I had been long- | 
ing for the green fields, the singing birds, 
the smell of the meadow ciover, 
and the sight of the growing corn; for 1 | 
was born and bred a country maiden, and 
the old tastes and instincts were strong. 
within me. The hot breath of town stified 
me, and so I told her with wistful tears in 
my eyes. 

A shadow came over her fair face while 
1 was speaking, and I checked myself in- 
voluntarily. I had, without meaning it, 
stirred her generous impulsive nature to 
pity. Blessed dariing! She did not know 
that I saw through her affectionate little 
stratagem, when she came to me the next 
morniug, and asked me if I should be | 
willing to accompany her on a visit to her | 
country relatives, 

Mer air was anxious and inquiring—for | 
she preferred to seem soliciting rather | 
than conferring a favor—as though she | 
did not mistrust how my very sou! leaped | 
up with deiight at her question. 

At first I refused, confronting her with | 
a knowledge of her seif-denia! and tender | 
sacrifice; but she adhered so steadily to | 
her resolution, declaring that if I did not | 
accompany her, she would stay at home | 
entirely, that she would not go anywhere 
ifshe could not go to Suffolk, coaxing me 
with kisses, and holding up before me the 

| 





very picture that I had painted the day be 

fore in my yearning sadness, that at iast | 
yielded a half-pleased, baif-reluctant, but | 
inexpressibly grateful consent. | 

A week from that morning we were on 
our jourvey, and Alice entertained me 
with graphic descriptions of the places and 
persons | should see. 

She told me of her homely, kiud-hearted | 
Aunt Mary—ber rough, biunt spoken 
Uncie James—her eldest cousin Edgar 
(away at echoo)), and Frank, two years 
younger, whom she remem bered as a wild, 
mischievous, bright eyed boy fuli of spirit, 
but generous and impulsive to a fauit. 

“But, dear me!’’ she said, in concius‘on, 
“I'll wager by this time he is a verdant, 
gawky, overgrown fellow—a_ veritabie 
country clown. By the way, Catherine, | 
do you knowl! mean to try my arts oa 
him ? 

“A whole summer without a conquest 
will be intolerably stupid, snd sach a 
triumpb would be a novelty in the flirting | 
world, worth scheming for. imagine a. 
sunburnt, shock-headed youth standing 
before me, grinning with bashful sim plic- 
ity, hoisting firsi one foot and then the 
otber in sbeepish embarrassment, and 
stammering out his ardent lovearowal 
something after this fashion: ‘W-w w-iil 
y-y-you have m-m-me, Cousin Alice?" 

I laughed in spite of myseif at her comi- 
cai picture, but bade her have a care; for 
coquettish games were always dangerous 
ones, and she might be the smitten one 
after all. She shook ber bead at me with 
a merry, sceptical laugh, but made me no 
reply in words. 

Sbe did not speak again till we had 
reached the end of our journey. 

The pleasant, blueeyed little woman, 
who came down to the wooden gate to 
meet us, was very like the portrait Alice 
had drawn of her. 

While we were directing the omachman 
avout or baggsece, 4 mentieman and lady 
vn horseback galloped gaily down the 
valley rood, and nodded to Mra Kusseli 
as they swept past. 

“My son Frank,” sbe6 said, in an ex- 
planatory way, a8 they went by. “We 
were not expecting you until to-morrow, 
or be would bave remained at bome this 
afternoon.”’ 

I turned and looked after the retreating 
pair, mentally comparing tuat tall, ele- 
gantly-formed man, oarrying bie band- 
some head so proudly, and managing his 
spirited steed with that graceful, easy 
skill, which is the beauty of borseman 
ship, to the shock-headed, bashful youto 
of Alice’s tancy. I think she recalled ner 
own words, too, for her giance foliowed 
mine, and the look of pleased surprise 
that brightened her whole face did not 


vabpieb till the dust of thelr borses’ hoofs 
had settied In the distance. 

Deliciously cooi and sweet was! 
spare chamber essigned 8, and aft a 
bath, and a hangé [f appare reated 
myself by the ” en window, « 
leaned out through the mbing net work 
of roses to enjoy the beautiful freshness 
the summer scenery spread out before my 
gaze. 

Alice was—! knew not where, thoug: « 


snatch of gay song, warbied in the ciearest 


| for 1 was more her confidant than were of voices, or a thrill of merry laughter, oo 
casionaliy betrayed to me her where 
abouts. Allat oncelsaw har emerging 


from the barn—one foot slipperleses, a great 
rent in ber frock, her curis tangled with 
bits of hay, ber gay silk apron fiilled with 


Sbe was laughing aud singing all ins 
breath, but as she danced along, ber foot 
slipped on a pebbie and she feil. I beard 
the crash of eggs in ber apron and saw the 
broken yolks and whites trickling out 
apon the ground in littie rilis of gold and 
pearia. Just asl was going to her assist- 
ance, 1 caught thesound ofan amused 
mirthful laugh by the gate, and the next 
moment Frank Kussell was assisting her 
to rise. 

“What carelessness! Six new. laid eggs 
everiastingly ruined! How sbail we 
remedy such a loses?” be said, in a merry, 
mocking voice. ‘‘This is my cousin Alice, 
liamsure. Even if I bad not been ap- 
ticipating your arrival, I should have 
known this face among a thousand. You 
are very iittie changed—so littie, indeed, 
that I dare greet you just as | used to 
years ago; and stooping he kissed her 
blushing cheeks, gallantly. 

They came into the ) ouse together, chat- 
ting like old friends, and pretty soon 
Alice came up to change her dress for tea. 
She lingered longer than usual at ber 
giees, and | smiled, in spite of myself, at 
the painstaking care which she manifested 
in dressing. That evening, as we sat to- 
gether in the porch, Alice asked her aunt, 
with a mischievous glance at Frank, who 
the young lady might be whom we bad 
seen on horseback that afternoon. 

“Oh, she was Annie Carter,” was the re 
ply. “I expect in a year from now you 


will be able to call ber cousin. She has 


been engaged to my son this long while.” 
And the old lady smiled good-naturedly 
over ber knitting. 

The events of the next two months (for 
our visit had been indefinitely prolonged ) 
were but a realization of that prophetic 
dread that feli like a cloud over my pirit 
the first night of my stay in that bouse. 
Alice Kossiter’s beart was singularly sim. 


| plein ite affectionateness and child like 
confidence, and i noticed wiih a feeling 


akin to pity the mastery which ber fas- 
cinating cousin was gaining over it. Tuey 
were inseparable com penions. 

Annie Carter seemed to be forgotten, or 


| if remembered, to be held in secondary 
_ consideration tw his guest. With growing 
_ pain I witnessed their evident liking for 


each other's society—their intimacy, ripen- 
ing every day into something more deep 
and tender. 

I couid not interfere or warn them-—the 
matter was too delicate for my skill to 
manage, and yet who could fail to know 
what the resuit would be? One heart 
must bleed, whether Alice’s, or that of the 
fickie Frank's betrothed, I could not say. 
My eeifish love would have chosen the 
latter. 

One night we sat together, Alice and I, 
by our chamber window. Her chair was 
drawn up ciose to mine, and she haif 
leaned agsinst me, her head lying on my 
bos .m, her arms clasped loosely across my 
sbhoalders. 

We bad been very silent, neither of us 





speaking for nearly an hour, andl was) 


wondering what bad brought such a pen 
sive shade to Alice’s face, when she spoke 


abroptiy. Her question gave me the ciue | 


to toe long reverie she had been indulging 
in 

“You saw Miss Carter yesterday, did 
you not, Catherine ?”’ 

“You,”’ 1 replied. 

“Am 1 as pretty as she ia?’ she asked. 

“A thousand times prettier, my dariing,’’ 
said I. “Why, her face, is no more & be 
compared with yours than a wax flower is 
to those roses in your hair—fresh, dewy, 
anc eweet with perfume.”’ 

“Do you think so?" said Alice. “I am 
giad, though | don’t know that I ever 
eared much for being pretty until lately. 
I supjose Fravuk l\ikes—loves her very 
much—don’t you ?”’ 

Toere was something more than a care- 
jess curiosity to bear my Opinion in that 
question. Had 1 answered her frankly, | 
should have given a decided negative, 
But, with a nature like hers, 1 dared run 
no unneces*ary risk 1 would not en 


jrageé (be iatent bope that I saw siumber- 


Her eer was quicker than mine, for she 
lifted bersel!f up eagerly, bent her head a 
moment as if to listen, and then | saw a 
juick color, like the flush of a@ rose, rippie 


into her cheek. We ieaned together out 
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of the window. Heneath us were Frank 
Russell and Annie Carter, pacing back - 
wards on the grassy lawn, her band on 
his arm—his bandsome face bent down, 
till bie dark locks almost brushed ber 
forehead. 

I saw Alice's eyelids droop to crush beck 
the tears she would not bave me see, ana 
instinctively I put my arm about her and 
drew her away from the window. I could 
feel her heart beating stormily under ber 
bodice, and when, witha long, low, sob- 
bing cry, she threw herself into my arms 
and buried her face convulsively in my 
bosom, I knew ebe was conscious that her 
secret had passed into my possession. 

The next day and the next passed dis- 
mally enough, but I saw with a sensation 
of relief that Alice shunned Frank’s atten- 
tiona. Once roused to a sense of her dan- 
ger, the evil was hail remedied, I thought. 

On the afternoon of the third day, | went 
out for the solitary ramble | was accus-. 
tomed to take after dinner. | walked 
down to the river, and to my surprise, as | 
neared my favorite seat—a littie clearing 
among the willows that thickly skirted 
the bank—I saw Ally’s white sun bonnet 
lying on the grass, and a littie further on, 
herself thrown down onthe ground, her 
arms crossed on the cool grass, and her 
face buried im them. Her very attitude 
was one of bopelees, passionate grief, and 
I should have known she was weeping, 
even if I hed not beard her stified sobs. 

While I stood hesitating, undecided 
whether to go forward and speak with 
ber, or leave ber to conquer her sorrow 
alone, Frenk Russell came out from 
among the willows, opposite me. He, too, 
noticed the weeping girl, and springing 
quickly forward, knelt by her side. 

Evidently be did not know what to say 
to comfort her, for be only smoothed ber 
hair silently, apparentiy unconscious of 
my close proximity. For once, Ally’s 
heart misied ber. She thought the in- 
truder was my>-eil. 

“Do not blame me, Catherine,” said she, 
“I cannot help it—indeed, I cannot. He 
was ao good—so handsome—so kind to 
me, that I was loving him belore | 
thought of the consequences, We will go 
away from bere to morrow will we not, 
dear, good Catherine?—where I shail 
never see Frank again. Oh, my heart wiil 
break f' she sobved out, in broken ac 
centa, without lifting ber head. 

My heart leaped to my throat witha 
auflocating bound. I would have died 
rather than that my beautiful, se: ritive 
darling should *0 unconsciously | ave 
opened her beart to the man who, of ail 
persons, ought to be blinded to its # crota., 
It would kill her when she knew whut 
she had done. 

But | was unprepered for the next few 
minutes. Not till J noticed the su:iiden 
start that Frank Kuessell gave, the fush 
that came over hie face, the tenderness 
that leaped into his hazel eyes; not tli | 
saw him gather ber up in bis arms, with 
passionate careeseses, pouring « vehement 
story of love into her ears—iove that had 
not dared to hope, and that, but for tha! 
unexpected revelation, would never bave 
found utterance—did I realizs that Aily, 
after all, was to be happler than I had 
dared to wish she might be, 

But | was startied when | saw her 
struggie from his embrace with a frigh- 
tened ery, looking alternately from tim to 
me, aa if trying to comprehend ber bumill- 
ating mistake—a bot flameof mortification 
biazing across ber face, her bius eyes dark- 
ened by a look of pitiful distress, 

“No, nu! don't come near me, Frank 
Hussel,”’ she almost screamed, when he 


| would have taken ber hands. 


‘| see how it is—what I have said -— what 
I have done—what you would say me 
to eave my pride. Kat do not mock ine 
no! Lat we tear thin disgrace as my 
punisbment—only respect my secret, for 
ite own sake. Come, Catherine, let us 
go!’ And #t @taggered towarce me 
with teth tacde pressed Lard over her 
burning face 

Moved by ber suflering—her shame— 


scarcely knowing what I! did, in my great 
pity for ber humiliation, J said bitter Larsh 
things to Frank Ku e#ell, taunting him 
with dGckleness meanness, falsity, and 
eouciuding by bidding him to seek Misa 
Carter, and rehearses (he part be bali been 
playing. He listened in iodignant sur- 
prise, « Lat thal namne @ pew light seem: 
to break across fia | 
“Miles Carter" sald he ‘Te it poome ts 
at a ier « “ 
ake @ at? & ot K°R 
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tiumorous. 


TIT FUOK TAT. 
He kept ber in 
The busy tolling schoolday now was o'er, 
And she, bis fatrest scholar, stood before 
The waster « deek. 
The bashful teacher loved this pretty matd, 
so in his authortty arrayed 
He kept ber tn 
They're married now 
The matden yleided te her teacher's love, 
And tn ber timid #hiepers sought lo prove 
Her beart was hits 


She cannot bear to bave him leave ber sight; 
Her love le each, by George, that ev'ry night 
She keeps hin in! 

—A. T. R. 


When are debts like coffee 7—When 
they settle Ch cmeelves by standing 
A naturalist telin us that a snipe bas 


a verve rooming clear down te the end of bis 
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His Hany Beimarep Him —Sir Astley | He states that the greenfinch is the earl- 
Cooper, the eminent English surgeon who | jest riser, as it pipes as early as half- past 
| flourished fifty years sgo, possessed the one in the morning, the blackoap begin- 
| detective instinct. | ping at balf past two. 

He was once calied to perform an simost It is nearly four o'clock, and the sun is 
hopeless operation upon a Mr. Blight, who weil above tne horizon, before the first 


had been shot by an unknown sseessin. | real songster appears in the person of the 
The prominence of the man and the blackbird. 
| my*tery surrounding the shooting ren- He is beard half an nour before the 
| dered the case celebrated. Mr. Bligbt thrush; and the cbirp of the rotin begins 
was unconscious at the time of the opera- about the same length of time before that 
tion and no infor wation could be obtained ofthe wren. Finally,the bouse sparrow 
from him | and the tomtit occupy the last place on the 
The moment Sir Astley examined the list. 
wound he turned to bis assistant, and | This investigation has altogether ruined 
; | the lark’s reputation for the early rising. 
said, “A pistol has been fired at him with That much celebrated bird is quite a siug- 
the left band.” gard, as it does not rise until long after 
Then he expisined the reasons for bis | | the chaffinches, linnets, and a number of 
conclusion. While he wea still engaged | hedgerow birds bave been up and sdoat. 
in (bis explanation Mr. Blight’s partner, a 
Mr. Patch, a man esteemed a4 reputable, 
entered the bouse and was shown into the 
room. 


or. uw HABITCURED. 
N*VEM fal. ‘Site fo” par- 
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“We have noth w ter ett om 


Customer: See here! You eaid that 


horse you sid me was fart 

Dealer: Not did { 

4d castarnie Y 1 sald your man drove the 
horse to Liawnvt tweety title and you 
wenat by trate, and the ree wot there before | 
you did 

Denier: Vos, but I dide € s€art tf] meat day 


**Let us go to Mr. S mpson'’s wedding, 


my dea wid newly mairied eife to het 
and 
Oh, ne Let use stay athome. It wil 
Ire ifu ‘ 
it | , st rete be MM 
~ atte te weddtug 
- i ad f tite t! 
‘ 5 i + 
4 ra } ‘ wher a 
" 
~ ™ we ry 
. ‘ ™ ‘ ‘ ch he 
Jack ~ werk) Dack 
Wa © began With tie cl hoe 2 ‘ 


i 


and bis 
of Sir 
Astiey, and be whispered to bis colleague, 


Something about bis manner 
RIPARS TAGULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER ASD 


BOWELS AND PURIFY THE BLOOD 


Kis N* PS BULES are the best Medicine known 
| “If that gentioman were left-handed, Poi i yctos. tilioust en, Headache, ( onstipation, 
| should suspect bia of the crime.” The = !ysperla Chronte Liver Troubles. Wizziness, Offen- 
| sive Breath and all diserders of the stomach, Liver 
| next instant he turned to Patch, and said, and © owels 

Kiqeans al les are pleasant to take safe, effectual, 


ee Could they say thre 


“Will you kindly hand me that lint?” 
Patob did so, using bis left hand. 


and give immediate relief, sold by druggiste. 


Mr. Blight died. Patch was accused of 
Gy Ales SVEN WASTE §100te 81D pe mon bh and 
the murder, end, upon being tried and Si eu es <aple iin eenition terma ent, 
7 ‘ abl : ; Ne 
mdemned on circumstantial evidence, Yaa tant! fran A dress, with samp, KING 


confessed his guilt. He was duly excuted. 
— —-— SS —— 

Tu xin INFIRMITY NO Bak.—As Jepan | 
couG6s nore closely In touch with the rest 
of the world, wany of ite custome are be- 
ing adopted, 

In Japan the art of massage is widely | 
practised, and almost exclusively by the | 
biind. Itis# very lucrative projession, | 
and the most skilful operators gain large 
sums every year, 

The reason for its being s profession par 
ticularly adopted tothe blind is readily 
anderstandable, | 


DOLLARD & CO., 


TOUPEE 

; i223 

CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Philadelphia, 

Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


of the CELEBKATED Gt) SAMER 
i Wid, ELASTIC BAND ToOU- 
EES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
(ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
insiructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen « 
mensare their own heads with accuracy: 





invenwrs 
VENTILATING 








Kveryone knows that when one sense | TroUrEES AND 6CALPS. - FOR W168, (nNCHES, 
fails ite absence ia supplemented by the | yo 4 ae of ~~ : oo an 
: " No. 2. From forehead over 
increased acuteness of others; #0, with peo No.f From forehead | the head to neck, No. 2. 
ple deprived of sight, the sense of touch © on fas a0 a. o.%. From ear w car 
‘ ov 
Lecomes bigbly cultivated. —- oem > No. "tee as & ear 
The blind nen and women of St. Peters | Not ver the crown round the turebend. 
burg and other Continental cities have not Teeg tare always ready for anie a of 
been siow to grasp this idea, and the nuw- iv waste hy te re me. FA 
berof them who aré inasseurs is constantly | taret, el and os cheno 00 am any establiahment in the Union 
Letters from any part of the world will 2- 
increasing. tention 
The bead of that profession in the Rus | Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 
sian cepital is himself totally blind, and Hair. 
} ; +! ris manofactured ap1 sold as 
| be has large class of popiis who are like- oon eee pest fifty years, and ite merite are 
wise deprived of sight. gach ae. whii oS ee yot been advertised, the 
RE: LS Se ‘on tt ® 
ee fine DOLLARD S REGENERATIVE CREAM tw 
Great BUT Pook —Poverty seems to | be used in conjunction with the Herbaniom when the 
ol. 


i 


| great musicians, 


Hatr ie watarally dry and needs an 

Yrs. E4mondson Gorter writes to Mesers. Doilarc 
& Co., W send her a bottle of thetr Hervaniam £xr- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried tu valu to 


have been the lot of mostof the world’. , 


Beethoven was a! way- 


poor. obtain aoythicg equal to it as a dressing for the hair 
Fugianud. 
Ho was the son of a rough, dranken | te —_ MMS. KUMUONUBON GURTER 
musielan, who drove him t& gic witt 1 Nortulk, 
: > musi tO | sos.. 2, "ss. Norwich, Nort 


blows. He afterwards foilowed his pro 
fession for the love of it, but it repaid hic 


NaVY AY OPFFIcg, PHILAPELPRIA 
i have used ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract { 
Vegetable Hair Wash.’ reguiarly for upwards of f¢e 


very badly. years with gremit advantage. My hair, from idly 
am thinoing, Was early restored, and has been Kept is 
Handel was theson of a cos ctmaker, fm ite wonted thickness aod strength. It fe the tas 

ame . wael | bave ever ased, 

snd bile mother bad been a serv ant Al- A. W. RUSSELL, 4.8. 

(hough he had a placein the choir of the | To M&s. KICHAKD DOLLARD, iis Onestmetes.. Phiis 


i have frequeutiy, during a number of years, ond 


ehurch as a boy, be divuissed when 


was tue ‘Dollard’ s Herbauitom Fxtract,'* and 1 do 1: 
bis voile e ‘ ' Eoow of any which eqaais it asa picessnot, refreshing 
sie voice changed, and becawe really des. | °F 2) Be) cleanser of the hair. 
titute, Very reepecifuliy, 

LEONARD MY Es 
A poor womnan gave him ahome in the Ex1-Mew ber of Cougresa, 5th District 
attic of ber bouse, and in after and more Preyared vuly aud for sale, wholesale snd retail, and 


apy .ied professionally by 


prosperous years the musician was able to 
return (he favor twice-foid, which he did 


bearuly and cheerfully. 123 CHESTNUT STRE2ZT. 
Rossini was «iso poor, and while in | UaxTLEMeN’s HAIK COTTING AND SHAVIN 
, oh 6 AND CHILDREN'S Hata Cu ¥ 
Venice he wrote in bed daring the coid nan bas Practical Maie and Femaie ‘Artise in 
weather in order ihat he might save the | ' 


@xX ponse of # fire. 
no 





BENEFICIAL to | 


—-A physician clainis 
have di-covered that yawning basa very | . | 1}! 
salutary effect in compiaints of the throat \ \ \ THE 


aod ears, 

According to his view, yawning is the 
| most natural form of respiratory exercise, 
| bringing into action all the respiratory 
' muscles of the chest and neck. 

He recommends, therefore, that every 
person should bave # good yawn, with 
stretching of limbs, morning and even- 
teg, for the purpose of ventilating the 
iungs and stimulating the muscies of res- 
piration. 

He declares that this sort of gymnastics 
has a remarkabie eflect in relieving throst 





PANS 


Were Awarded FOUR 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

aud ear troubles, and says that patien's Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken ‘+, 

suffering from disorders of that kind bave a the ( ow es ee Sy ie oS eee 
structing the Crowns 
erived great benefit from it. T Pi nt 


ie GANG 


MEDALS AND DIPLO- 


Ww sadoatel Orchestral Attachme nt and Prac: 
tice Clavier 


ie makes his patients yarn either by 


suggestion, imitation, or by a series of fu 


eathe with the lips par mers Hart Zither Banjo, Mandolin, Cuitar 
ning ia. he rec ‘ Clay icord Dulcimer, Spinet Harpsichord 

odes ga, o . Line 8 © repeats Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe. Et 
eix or gbt times THE CROWN 15S THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 

= J = a $:000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS 
WuenTugy Wake lr An orpnith { " ‘ 

Ogist has been investigating the question agro P PENT. Manutacturer, 
-2 ee uy, UL. >. A. 
of at what bourin the summer the com | 245-283 vo CHULA ee 


| Do ov i an un 
| monest small birds wake up aud sing Por AR ay ane [ou Bene 


examine a “Caown” and get prices, 








‘BILMORE’s FAMOUS 


Reading Railroad. 


On and after September 7, 186. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada. 


Bufaio Day 
Parton aod Dindng Car. { daily 9.00am 
lack IMamend + xpress ea: — 
For Boffale, (Parlor Car) pm {s* 
Kaflalo avd Chicago ° daily pm > 
Sleeping Cars, ° °. s om 


wi 8.35, 10.05 
eS Ee ap %, am, 4.06 


Leck Hav = Clearfield and “ETT _ Express 
(Sleeper ly, except Saturday, 11.30 p 


FOR NEW YORK 


Leeve Heading Terminal, 4.10, 7.8, (two-lour 
trafu), 4. . 9.%. 10.90, 11 OO m, 12.45, (dining car), 
3.66, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, B10, 8.10 (dining oar 

P; ‘ae night. -10, 8.30, 9.%, 10. 
1 y aoe 6.10, 8.10 "(dining 


nut Sts., 3.54, ert ere’ 10.22, 


eo 0, 6.12, 8.19 

u "3.55, 10.32, a m. =< 
Leave New York, 

£.159.0. 10.0. 11.9% a m, 


—! car). 11. = 
*% om, "33" 
hear train), 4.% (two-hour ral 


6 pm, 12.4 on t. 
11.0. am, 2.0, 4. 
Partor cars on all day 6 
oo all night traius (> aod tom from , "York, 
FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND PU 


A, @ m, 12.57 
(dining car), 11.4% 
(dining car}, 4.16, 


ate IN 


LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 8.00, 
9.@, 11.Wa m, 12.9, 2.0, 4.8, 5.30, 6.44, 9 45 pm 
sundays —6. 7A, 8.22, 9.00a m, 1.10, 4 6.34, 9.4% 


m (4pm, dves not connect for Easton on Sun- 


day.) 
FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phenirvilic a04 Pottstown. - Express, 4. %, 
am, 12.4, (Saturdays only 2.30), 4.06, 6.30, 
m. Accom., 4.2), 7.46, 11,0 am, 1.42, 4,35, 
7.) p m. Sundays —Expresa, 4.00, 9.06 a m, 
pm Acewmm., 7.9, 11.8 @ m, 6.15, pm 


10.06 


For Keating #oxprees, &.%, 10.06 am, 12.45, (Satur- 
days only 2.30), 4.05, 6.3) 11.300 m. Accom,, 4.2), 
7.6 2 m, 1.42, 4.2 5.63 7.0 pm. Sunday—Ex- 
presse 4.0.9.6 am, 11.3 pm. Accom., 7.8 am, 
6pm 

Por Levace and Harrisburg— Express, 8.35, 10.06 a 
m, (Saturdays ouly 2.90), 4.06, 3) pm. Accom., 
404 m 1.4, 7.2) pm. Snunday—Express, 4.00, 
7.Da ™. Seoum.. 6.15. 

Por tAteville -Exj-ress, 8.35, 10.06 am, Saturdays 
ry he 3), 4.6 6.3, 11.80 Accom.,, 4.2), 7.4 

lL“ p m. Sunday— 4.0, 9.06 a m, 
rP pm Accom 6.8) p 


For Shamokin aod Williamey Express, 8.35, 10,15 
am, 44611. pm. Suv -Express, 9.05 a m, 
11.0 pm. Additional for Shamokin—Express, week - 
—_ 6H pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays—Ex- 
press 4 ®atn 
For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.6 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CiTr 


Leave Chestaut Street and S¢:'th Street W har ves: 
W eek-days— Express, 4.00, 10.45 am, 2.00, 4.00, 4,3), 
5 @pm. Acomnmedation, 6.0/4 m, 4%), 6.4 pm 
Sundays —-Express, 6.9, 9.00 (0.0) am Accom- 
motation, 5.0038 m, 4.4 pm. $1 0 Excursion train 


‘am. 
Leave / tlautic ( ity depot-- W eek-days-- Express, 7.0 





7.9) 5.15 90 wm, 3.80 5.30, 7.0 pm. ecole 
ta 5s aw, 4.3 pm. Sundays--Express, 
5.@, Tau *. pm. Accommedation, 7.15 4 





> pm. $1.00 Excursion train (frum foot Mi»- 


in, 

sistppi aveuue only), 6.10 pm. 

Partor Cars on ail express trains. 
Brigantine, week-days, 6.00 a m, 
Lakewuxs, weok-days, §.00a m, 4.15 p m. 


4.0 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 


“Urck days. 9.15a m, 4.15 p 
Leave 


* undays, 9.15 am. 


ys, 7.35 am, 3.4 p in 


de thie . KE. 
Hee) and Chestnut st 833 Chestnut street, 1005 
Gasee aes 608 8. Third street, 3962 Market street 


a6 oat 6. 
Unioo Transfer Compene | will call for and check 
vaggage from hotels anc ences, 
1. A SWEHIGA q HANCOCK, 
General Superintendent. Genera! Passenger Agent. 





WASHINGTON PARK 


on the Delaware. 


No vreater uttraction has ever been pre 
nied vo the Philadelphia public than 
the 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exhibted FREE OF CHARGE 
every afer soon and evening This four 
tatn com! $75 000% die the most wag! 
ene one on the world. Ic plays at 245, 


745 4nd 830 p.m. The full spectaculat 
display is viven at the latter hour. 


BAND 


With Victor Herbert as Conductor, gives 
two concerts daily, every «frernoon “tS 
and every eventng at 8p M These con 
tre absolutely free of Charge. 


Exhibition of the Vitascope 


Every Afternoon and Evening 

Boats from Arch and South Sts Wharves, 

direct to the Park every 15) minutes 

from 9 a.m until 10 Pp M Jomts fromm 

Otis Street wines, Kensin: oe) datly, at 
Wa. M., 12 noon, 2,4,6and 8 Pr. } 


Round Trip Fare, 20c. 


Chtidren with parents free. 


Certe 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 10 THE 


PIANO $ OR $ ORGANS 


Auyoue knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Dow! 
on the Swanee Hiver,’’ either ‘‘in the head,” 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing 
play 1¢ WITROUT ANY PREVIZGS KROWLEDCE CF 





(al. 
BOSC, ISBEBIATELY correctiy and witb gow 
effect, ou the plano or organ, wilh the assist 


ance of this SBIBE 


My giving the student the power Ww p's) 

emcpiaret T twelve tunes of different charac 
number of pieces being sent with em 

‘ after a very little practice wit! 
Guide, Mw be easy to pick out, any au 
lane that may be beard or known 

The Gaide will be sent to any aicress, ab pos 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS. Postage 
stamps, i's, taken. Address— 


THE GUIDF MUSIC CO., 
726 samsem St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





